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The Week. 


Tne country was very much surprised, on the arrival of the San Do- 
mingo mails on Friday, by the appearance of a letter from Captain 
Temple, of the Tennessee, to Mr. Wade, warning the members of his 
party from attempting to make a journey across the island from San 
Domingo to Hayti, as, if taken by Cabral’s people they could be hung 
up by sentence of drum-head court-martial, “ according to the rules of 
civilized warfare ;” “for they belong,” says Captain Temple, “ to a na- 
tion that, through the orders of its Executive to naval vessels here, has 
chosen to take part in the internal conflicts of this country.” This was 
the first intimation we had that American ships in Dominican waters 
had any other business than to watch over American interests, or that 
the Executive had, without the knowledge or consent of Congress, 
placed the Government in an attitude of open hostility to a foreign 
state, from which it had received no offence whatever, and with which 
we have no quarrel. It appears, according to Captain Temple, that we 
are actually in a state of war with Hayti. It is reported that Mr. Wade 
has at last found some documents throwing light on the amount of 
the debt, but the existence of which Baez very properly and very 
stoutly denied, The time for the production of documents about the 
debt, and especially about “ claims,” has not yet arrived. The Com- 
missioners guess the amount of the debt to be about $3,000,000. The 
Commissioners, who are now on their way home, are said to be unani- 
mously in favor of annexation, The closing piragraph of Mr. Wade's 
report, if correctly telegraphed, goes a good way to give one an idea 
of the character of the whole document, and confirm what we have said 
of the impropriety of sending “an old Roman” on a strictly judicial 
mission. He wants us “to embrace this opportunity to plant our re- 
publican institutions,” and establish civil liberty and American civili- 
zation upon that beautiful and productive island, thus laying the 
groundwork of a great, free, and prosperous, etc., etc. 





The most important business of Congress during the week has 
been the consideration of the best mode of dealing with the condition 
of the South, which is admitted on all hands to be puzzling. General 
Butler has prepared a bill which woul, if enacted, virtually convert 








the President, as far as the South is concerned, into a military dictator, | 


and even the most ardent reprobators of Southern outrages were natur- 
ally afraid to touch it. As asubstitute for it, or rather as a prelimi- 
nary to any legislation, it had been determined to appoint a select 


committee to investigate the condition of the South, and on this | 


Mr. Speaker Blaine, well knowing his man, put Butler as chairman; 


| 


whereupon Butler, infuriated by the ijl-suecess of his bill, and by the | 


appointment of the committee, declined the chairmanship, and gave 
his reasons in a long letter addressed to the Republican members ot the 


House, in which he declared that the committee was forced upon the | 


Republicans by the nearly unanimous vote of the Democratic party in 
the House, and against the decision of a majority of the Republicans ina 
“ duly called caucus.” 





The appearance of the Butler circular and its statements as to the 
means by which the appointment of the committee had been obtained, 
brought about a fierce debate on Thursday, in which Butler permitted 
himself to use the word “ trick,” in describing these means, and made 
certain statements which led the Speaker to come down on the floor, 
and make him the object of a piece of criticism which for bitterness 
and sting has rarely been surpassed in debate, and which nearly every- 
body but Butler himself enjoyed. If “ rebuking” Butler produced any 
effect on him, however. he would Jong ago have faded ‘nto nothing- 
ness. He is not responsible for himself, nor is anybody responsible for 


him but the Massachusetts Republicans. 





The Nation. 


In the meantime, but little progress has been made towards a 8o- 
lution of the Southern problem. Many good Republicans who feel 
deeply troubled by the state of things, shrink from the bestowal on 
the President of powers which, even supposing them to be constita- 
tional, a change of administration might next lodge in the hands of a 
Hoffman or a Blair, and which, once converted into party weapons, 
would end in a total change in the form of government, Others, tike 
the New York Tribune, profess to believe that the troubles are all due 
to the inability of the blacks to cast their votes at the elections, owing 
to the intimidation of their white neighbors; but, even if the Federal 
Government made votirg perfectly safe, what is to prevent the Ku-klux 
killing the voter in his bed the night after he has voted? Then, too, 
no matter how we may extend the jurisdiction of the United States 
courts, we cannot abolish trial by jury, and where are we to find juries 
to convict Ku kluxes (if this be the regular plural), or how are we to 
protect them after they have found a verdict of guilty? Moreover, where 
None of 


the proposed measures make any provision for increasing the force at 


are the troops or police who are to arrest the malefactors ? 


the President's disposal, though all with amusing solemnity authorize 


him “to employ the army and navy ” in suppressing the disturbances. 


The calling out of the militia by the governors of the Southern States 
has proved a farce wherever attempted. The fighting men of the South 
are all on the Ku-klux side; the * militia” is composed of poor blacks 
and trembling whites, unused to arms-bearing, very fond of life, and 
already cowed and demoralized. In South Carolina, the militia are 
black, and come from the coxst, and to have sent them up against the 
disorderly whites of the up country would have been to ensure their 
mas-acre. The Charle-ton Repudlican, a radical paper, discusses the 
question very soberly and with a full knowledge of the facts, but calls 
for the disarming of the militia, as its presence under arms is likely to 
lead to a war of races, and the proclamation of martial law, and the 
committal of the task of preserving order to the Federal troops, This 
is, of course, but a palliative. The 2-pudlicrn goes on to say, “ Con- 
gress can largely aid South Carolina by removing all political disabili- 
ties.” “© Finally,” it adds, “we come to the great remedy for existing 


, 


evils, and that is the school house.” This is hitting the right nail on the 


head. 


Affairs at the South, meantime, grow worse and worse, The latest news 
is that Governor Scott of South Carolina and some other high officers, in 
cluding our old friend the Treasurer, Niles G. Parker, have been ordered 
by the Ku-klux to quit the State, and two have obeyed, and the 
The 


sheriff and county and school commissioners of Union County have re- 


shootings and *runniogs off of humbler persons still continue. 
signed on a Ku klux order, and the suecess of the movement will 
doubtless lead to a general deposition of all officers, and we fear it will 
spread into other States. The real intent of it was perhaps revealed 
ata meeting of Democrats, convered by Governor Scott to find out 
an old Confederate officer, 
admitted that the on!y way, in his opinion, to peace was 
and “scallawags,” and that he. 
highly approved of the Ku-klux operations to thisend, The animosity 
of the Ku-klux towards teachers of colored schools, however, seems to be 
just as great as towards carpet-bag oilicers, ind some have of late been 
General Kershaw a'so announced that if any com- 


their sentiments, whep General Kershaw, 
restore 


to drive out the “carpet baggers” 


severely whippe al. 


| missioner came to his county under the Butler Bill they would provide 


for him and that he would have no successor, which we have no doubt is 
true. What had better be done it would take a very wise man to say, 
but we know of no better sign of the times than the hesitation of Con- 
gress to do anything before informing itself thoroughly. There has 
been enough blind legislation fur the South already, Our own belief, 
as we have indicated elsewhere, is that the process of civilization must 
be begun at the South from the beginning; that we must go to work 
on the whites as well as on the blacks, and win them over to our way6 
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of living and thinking by kindness, patience, conciliation, discussion, 
and education. 





One great difficulty in dealing with Southern affairs, is the difficulty 
of getting any trustworthy information about them. Whenever any 
startling incident occurs, we get two versions of it—one the Southern 
and the other the Unionist version, and they are sure to be diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, and to be written in terms of the fiercest 
excitement, with facts and fancies and inferences mixed up in a wild 
jumble. For instance, with regard to the late horrible outrage in Meri- 
dian, Mississippi, where a riot took place in the court-room, and the 
judge was shot dead while hearing the examination of a negro accused 
of making “ incendiary speeches,” we had first of all the Ku-klux version, 
which was plainly unreliable. But then comes Mr. Sturges, the mayor, 
a Northern man, who was expelled immediately after the outrage, and 
he leaves us in much the same perplexity ; not that all that he says ap. 
pears improbable, but his excitement shows itself so plainly, that 
we do not know where he is speaking from his feelings, and where from 
his memory. For instance, he did not see the shooting of Judge Bram- 
lett, though in the court-room when it occurred, but he nevertheless 
says “that he has no doubt one or many of the Ku-klux, carrying out 
their design, shot him,” though one of their own people. Is this likely, 
and is it not too bad that we cannot get evidence clear of suppositions 
of this kind ? 

The ways of accounting for the defeat in New Hampshire are of 
course various, and each politician and each editor naturally makes 
whatever he feels most strongly about figure most prominently among 
the probable causes. The best-informed local Republican papers 
ascribe a good deal of influence to the Sumner affair and the San Do- 
mingo scheme; and they all agree as to the large part played by 
“apathy "—as if apathy were not always a secondary cause. The de- 
cline of the Administration in credit and popularity has been going on 
steadily for some time, and the more General Grant pushes a scheme 
about which people care nothing, to the neglect of measures and ques- 
tions about which they care a great deal, of course the more rapid the 
decline is; and when this is the state of things, defeat is of course 
always among the possibilities in States where parties are so nearly 
balanced that a few lukewarm people can turn the scale. All that is 
needed now to make a general smash-up at the Presidential election 
is that the party shonld rush blindly under the lead of some @ priori 
man into high-handed legislation for the pacification of the South, and 
should fail in bringing about pacification, or should increase the dis- 
order. This done, as M. Thiers said to the Imperialists, there would 
be no more blunders left for it to make. 


Nothing new has been revealed about the Sumner trouble, but it is 
rapidly passing out of people’s minds. A resvlution has been passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, protesting against Mr. Sumner’s 
removal from the chairmanship. We have as yet heard no proposition 
to have the chairmen of the Senate committees elected by popular vote 
on a general ticket, but that ought logically to come next. Whatever 
“outrages” the whole country, the whole country ought to have the 
means of preventing. The uproar over the alleged Presidential dicta- 
tion to the Senate about the chairmanship is deprived, too, of much of 
its force by the recollection of the fact that Mr. Sumner formed one of the 
committee which had the impertinence, in 1862, to call on Mr, Lincoln 
to dismiss Messrs. Chase and Seward from his cabinet; and most peo- 
ple can recall the enjoyment with which the country chuckled over the 
quaint way in which Mr. Lincoln brought home to them the propriety 
of minding their own business. 





Some fresh light has, however, been thrown on the causes of the great 
Sumner-Fish quarrel, by the new Washington paper, the Capital, whose 
account is said to be “ semi-official.” It appears to have arisen out of 
an ill-judged attempt of the foolish Fish to get Sumner to take the 
English mission and abandon his opposition to the San Domingo scheme. 
Sumner, of course, refused with a pitying smile. The unhappy Fish 
“left the house a bafiled and disappointed man,” and then went to work to 
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“insult” Mr. Motley. After the appearance of his letter to Moran, how- 
ever, the poor old coward did not dare to go near “ the Old Bay State 
Lion ” for some time, but at last mustered up courage to call at his 
den to meet Sir John Rose on official business. The evening passed 
quietly enough, and, we are glad to say, “ intellectually and profitably,” 
and the Fish doubtless thought he was forgiven and restored to favor, 
Far from it. After he had gone, Sumner sat down “ after midnight in 
the quiet of his library” and considered his case afresh, and came to the 
conclusion that he ought still further to punish him. This cruel but 
we presume just decision reached, the house of Mr. Schenck was 
chosen for the execution of the sentence. The judge and culprit met 
there at dinner, and in the course of the meal poor Fish, little 
knowing what was in store for him, ‘“ made a frivolous remark about 
duck and partridge” across the table to the “ Numidian Lion”—for 
as such it appears Mr. Sumner figured on this occasion, doubtless 
having ascertained that an “ Old Bay State Lion ” was, to say the least, an 
anomaly. “‘ The Lion” merely looked at him and made noreply. “ Fish’s 
weak nature,” says the chronicler, “felt the shock.” Small blame to 
him, say we; whose nature wouldn’t “ feel the shock” if a Numidian Lion 
looked at him in silence across a small table? The effect on American 
securities of this dreadful business, we are glad to say, has not yet been 
perceptible, but mighty agencies work slowly. 





The funding of the old six per cents in new five per cents pro- 
gresses slowly—out of the first instalment of $200,000,000 offered by the 
Treasury, only about $15,000,000 having been taken thus far. From 
Europe the advices at present are not encouraging, the announcement 
of the new French loan to fund the war debt contracted by the Bor- 
deaux government having at first interfered. The disturbances in 
Paris must now have destroyed all prospect of the Republic obtaining 
credit in England or Germany, and may to some extent direct new 
attention to our loan. But it must not be forgotten, that revolution 
and civil war in France are far more disturbing elements in European 
finance and commerce than even the Franco-Prussian war has proved. 
Foreign bankers here evidently put the worst interpretation upon 
events, and are indisposed to enter into important engagements of any 
kind. On the Stock Exchange, the upward speculation still continues, 
aided by a bank expansion in the direction of loans which is nothing 
less than reckless—the engagements of the banks, which in the extreme 
dulness of trade ought to be much lower than usual, exceeding the 
extreme figures known for several years past. Gold, of all things, re- 
mains the steadiest in price, a natural and healthy rise of a few per 
cent. being prevented by rumors of some new financial measures of Mr. 
Boutwell’s, supposed to involve further sales of gold. 





Two pamphlets have made their appearance within the week on 
the Northeastern Fisheries question which will well repay study by 
anybody who wants to familiarize himself with the exact nature of a 
very important portion of the work now before the High Commission, 
One is an article which is to appear in the American Law Review of 
April 1, and which maintains the view already propounded in the 
Nation as to the basis of American rights in the Fishery controversy. 
The other pamphlet, which has only just reached this country, consists of 
a report made on the question by a Sub-committee of the “ Anglo-Amer- 
ican Association,” a body of which Mr. Thos. Hughes is chairman, and 
which has been organized in London “ for the purpose of obtaining 
the best securities for a friendly understanding and the cultivation of 
more cordial relations between the United States and Great Britain.” 
The Sub-committee which has drawn up the report was appointed 
in December last, and consists of Sheldon Amos, Professor of Jurispru- 
dence in University College, London; W. A. Hunter, Professor of 
Roman Law in the same college ; A. C. Humphreys, a barrister; and 
Lord Edmond Fitz-Maurice, M.P. 





This English presentation of the case is in substance this: that 
the rights secured to American fishermen by the treaty of 1783 
(to fish on the coast of Newfoundland, and all coasts, bays, harbors, 
and creeks of English colonies, and to dry and cure in unsettled 
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bays, etc., within certain limits) were abrogated by the war of 
1812, and that the rights of American fishermen are now regu- 
lated by the treaty of 1818, which was entered into by way of 
settling the controversy which arose over the effect of the war on the 
former. It is the latter the operation of which, according to the 
Sub-Committee, the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 
restored. The treaty of 1818 gives the Colonial Government ex- 
clusive dominion within three miles of the coast, subject to the rights 
of Americans to fish on defined portions of the coast, irrespective of 
this limit. To the President's complaint that the American fishermen 
are denied the privilege of obtaining supplies and transshipping their 
fish in Canadian ports, the Sub-committee replies that this privilege has 
been withdrawn to prevent smuggling, and that it is the undoubted 
right of every nation (quoting Mr. Clay to Mr. Gallatin) “to prohibit 
or allow foreign commerce with any portion of its dominions.” To his 
other complaint that Great Britain, in remitting the control and juris- 
diction of the inshore fishing-grounds to the Colonial authority, 
has remitted “it to an independent but irresponsible agent,” the Sub- 
committee replies that he is mistaken; that from the decisions in the 
Colonial Vice-Admiralty Courts, before which all fishery cases must 
come, an appeal lies to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
an imperial tribunal, and it questions whether any of the American 
fishing-vessels “seized without notice or warning,” were so seized, 
“while ignorantly violating” the technical rights of Great Britain. 
The report is a very cold and naked legal statement, and confines itself 
mainly to the communication of information on questions of law and 
fact, and is chary in the expression of opinion. 





The American view, or rather, we should say, the view which 
the article in the Law Review propounds, and which it is not im- 
probable the American Commissioners will maintain, may be found 
in a compact form in the Nation of September 15,1870. It is in 
substance, that the treaty of 1783 was, in so far as regarded the 
fishery rights, one of perpetual obligation; that the war of 1812 
did not affect it; that the treaty of 1818, in so far as it differed from 
that of 1783, was not an abandonment of any liberties enjoyed 
under the treaty of 1783, but a simple renunciation or waiver of a por- 
tion of these liberties. For this renunciation or waiver, and for this 
only, the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 was a substitute; this last treaty 
having been abrogated in 1866, the parties are thrown back for the 
definition of their rights, not on the treaty of 1818, which has been 
blotted out, but the treaty of 1783, and the fishing rights secured by 
that treaty are in the nature of a public servitude of a higher kind than 
an easement, or the Roman servitus, and closely approaching the char- 
acter of absolute domininm. 
doubtless afford materials for long discussion. 


The 18th of March, 1871, to speak with the Journal des Déhats of the 


following morning, ‘ will be considered as one of the gloomiest days in | 


the history of France.” After due and very earnest warning given the 
malcontents of Montmartre, the Government of M. Thiers proceeded, 
on the morning of that day, ‘to force peace at all hazards,” which it 
could not escape doing if the country was to be governed at all. The 
preparations had been made in the night. General Vinoy had posted 
a cordon of troops around the hill of Montmartre, and planted mitrail- 
leuses at the approaches. At an early hour, important positions were 
occupied, and the guns of the revolted suburban National Guards were 
about to be removed, when the soldiers began to yield to popular cla- 
mors and entreaties, and soon all bonds of discipline were loosened, 
the mitrailleuses abandoned by the artillerists, the officers deserted by 
their men, and the revolters, aided by National Guards from other 
quarters, became masters of the situation at Montmartre, as well as at 
Belleville and La Villette. General Vinoy was pelted by a mob, Gen- 


eral Paturel was wounded, and Generals Clément Thomas and Lecomte, 
and subsequently also General Chanzy, were taken prisoners. General 
Faron was surrounded, but, his detachment of troops remaining faith- 
ful, succeeded in cutting his way through. Other detachments, refusing 
to fight, withdrew to the left bank of the Seine, and, after a short 
time, the Hétel de Ville, the general headquarters ofthe National Guards 
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of the capital, the ministries, the mayoralties, and the prefecture of 
police were in the hands of the insurgents, the bulk of the National 
Guards remaining passive; and all the members of the Government, 
with the undisbanded remnants of the public force, finally withdraw- 


ing to Versailles, 


The headquarters of the insurrection before its triumph were in the 
tue des Rosiers, Montmartre, where a * Central Revolutionary Com- 
mittee,” subsequently superseded by the “ National Guards Commit 
tee,” had established itself in a public garden, 
ary body, composed, as it seems, of men of little note, as no names are 
mentioned, the captive generals were brought. Two of these, Clément 
Thomas and Lecomte, were, after a brief trial worthy of the days of 
September, 1792, condemned to suffer death as traitors to the Republic, 
and “taken out and shot.” ‘All accounts say they died bravely,” 
which is the more likely to be correct, as they must, at that moment, 
have been disgusted with life among such fellow-citizens. The last word 
of the brave and liberal-minded Ciément Thomas, who but a few weeks 
before commanded the largest body of the defenders of Paris, under 
Trochu, is reported to have been, * Cowards!" The fate of Chanzy, 
who had been terribly maltreated by the mob, was left undecided 
Vinoy, contrary to the official report of Minister Washburne—who, with 
the whole diplomatic corps, followed the Government to Versailles 
escaped the clutches of the executioners, and succeeded in reorganiz- 
ing a portion of the forces under his command. Consternation and 
stupefaction reigned in Paris, and the revolutionists were left to do 
their work unchecked, although the press next morning mustered 
courage enough to brand the proceedings as atrocious and fatal to the 
republican liberty of France. Men of prominence fled the capital, 
various quarters of which were strongly barricaded. All approaches 
to it were ultimately closed, and some of the forts occupied by the 
Nationals. 


Sefore that revolution- 





Having taken possession of the Hotel de Ville, the leaders of the 
“ Nationals” issued a proclamation in which their deeds were extolled 
as done in the defence of “the arch of the liberties of the Republic— 
the only government that can close the era of invasion and civil war ;” 
words penned, perhaps, by a hand still dripping with the blood of the 
defenders of their country, slain for obeying the orders of a republican 
government, issued from universal suffrage. In another proclamation 
the same men—thirty in number, forming the * Central Committee of 
the National Guard "—modestly declared to the people of Paris: ‘“ We 
have driven out the Government which betrayed us. Our mission is 
fulfilled, and we now report to you.” But while doing this they de- 
for the Commune. What part the old 
knights of the Commune, Blanqui, Flourens, and the like, had in 
the whole affair, we do not know. Nor do we hear what was the atti- 
tude towards the insurrection of the majority of the Radicals lately 
elected to the Assembly by the city of Paris. One report, however, 
speaks of the “ mayors and deputies” of Paris demanding the removal 
of Generals D’Aurelles de Paladines and Vinoy, and the substitution of 
Jules Ferry for M. Valenfin as Prefect of Police. Louis Blanc and 
Schoelcher endeavor to act as mediators. The Revolutionists clamor 
for the dissolution of the National Assembly, and the convocation of 
another to sit in Paris. A “republican federation” is the last word. 
Cries of “ On to Versailles "—which isinthe meanwhile converted into 
a camp—resound through Paris, and Thiers, it is stated, contemplates 
removing the seat of Government to Tours. His resolutions, however, 
will probably be determined by the attitude of the other large cities of 
the Republic. Almost everything seems to turn on the [response the 
doings of the Paris mob will meet with in Lyons, Marseilles, and Bor- 
In the meanwhile the Ministry calls on “ all who have regard 
to separate from “the men of 


deaux, 
for the honor and interest of France” 
the barricades,” whose “ crimes remove all excuse for support by their 
followers,” and to “rally around the Republic and the Assembly.” 
The contingency of a recali of the Germans is also hinted at by the 
journals. Others speak of proclaiming General Faidherbe generalis- 
simo and dictator. A manifesto from Napoleon, who has arrived in 
England, may also be expected. The Assembly deliberates at Ver- 
siilles, but the * Mountain ” is absent. 





THE PROBLEM AT THE SOUTH. 
Trene is no doubt about the multiplicity and atrocity of the out- 
rages committed by what are called the Ku-klux on the negroes and 
Unionists at the South. It appears to be equally certain that the per- 
sons who commit these outrages are not brought to justice. The 
sheriffs do not arrest them, or, if they do, juries do not convict them— 
in other words, through a great part of the South there is no se- 
curity for either life or property. That some such state of things would 
come to pass was foreseen after the war. It was said that if legislation 
and the election of officers were left solely to the Southern whites, the 
Southern blacks would be left without adequate protection. Conse- 
quently, the suffrage was given to the blacks, But this was not felt to 
be sufficient. A great proportion of the more experienced and intelli- 
gent people at the South were excluded by the State constitutions, and 
by an amendment to the United States Constitution, from all share in 
the government. In this way not only were the negroes and Unionists 
guaranteed a voice in the Government, but they were secured in the 
exclusive control of it. That is, to speak plainly, for the purpose of 
securing the poor and ignorant against oppression, not only were they 
admitted to an equality of rights with the rich and educated, but they 
were put in possession of the whole administrative machinery. Con- 
sidering that a large body of the voters—in some States a majority— 
had recently emerged from slavery in its most brutal form, it must be 
admitted the experiment was a bold one; in fact, it was the boldest 
ever known. No similar rearrangement of the social organization has 
ever been attempted anywhere else. We do not blame those who at- 
tempted it. They were hot from a civil war which had ended in a 
social revolution, and they found themselves charged with the duty of 
securing a large and helpless population of freedmen in possession of 
cemmon ciyil rights, in the presence of their late masters, without 
having recourse to pure military coercion, 

The experiment has, however, totally failed. The most influential 
portion of the Southern population, with whose support no government 
can in the long run dispense, as has been a thousand times proved, have 
not only given the new governments at the South no assistance, but 
have, naturally enough, been bitterly hostile to them. The new politi- 
cal system, indeed, was of a kind to rouse all their prejudices against 
it. The men who took part in and aided the rebellion, and who are 
therefore distranchised, have within the last five years been reinforced 
by a powerful body of youths who were boys during the rebellion, and 
who have entered on manhood during a period of great disorder and 
uncertainty and poverty, in which few careers are open to them, and 
in which all the circumstances of their lives tend to exasperate and , 
embitter them, and prepare them for turbulence and violence. They 
may therefore be said, without exaggeration, to have taken the field 
against the new régime. They have formed organizations somewhat 
similar to the Irish Whiteboys and Molly Maguires, the express object 
of which is to drive negroes and Union men out of the South, and 
make all government through their instrumentality impossible. For 
this purpose they murder, rob, and maltreat, and they are too power- 
ful, too skilful, and too firmly bound together, and enjoy too much of 
the sympathy of the local population, to make it possible for the State 
officers to bring them to justice. More than this, and, if possible, 
worse than this, they have at the North a powerful political party, 
which, if it cannot be said to be at their back, is certainly not disposed 
to blame them or call them to account, and whose chances of accession 
to power seem to improve as the passions excited by the war die out. 

On the other hand, the new governments have dene nothing to 
atone for the theoretical defects of their origin. We owe it to human 
nature to say that worse governments have seldom been seen in 
a civilized country. They have been largely composed of trashy whites 
and ignorant blacks. Of course, there have been in them men of 
interrity and ability of bofh races; but the great majority of the 
oficers and legislators haye been either wanting in knowledge or in 
principle, or both. That of South Carolina is one of the worst speci- 
mens, and, as such, we have often commented on it. 

What is to be done? Congress having set these governments up, 
and having emancipated the negroes, and the negroes being, it is safe 
to say, the only men at the South who are really devoted to the Union, 
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it seems as if it was the duty of Congress to see to their protection, 
Moreover, the experiment which is now on trial at the South being 
of Republican devising, it seems to be necessary to the credit of the 
party that it should be made to succeed, and, at the same time, it seems 
as if the Ku-klux stories might be made to help the party by showing 
the necessity of such a prolongation of its power as would enable it to 
complete the work of Southern pacification. Accordingly, nearly every 
session of Congress there is ‘a call either from philanthropists under 
the influence of feelings of humanity, or from mere politicians in search 
of “capital,” for additional legislation “to protect life and property at 
the South.” Of the sort of legislation demanded, the bill recently 
brought in by Butler is a fair specimen, and it consists simply in at- 
tempts to substitute for the state machinery, which is the only means 
of protecting life and property known to the Constitution of the United 
States, the machinery in use under the arbitrary and centralized goy- 
ernments of Europe—that is, the withdrawal of criminal cases from the 
jury, and their committal to single judges appointed by the central 
authority and armed with extraordinary powers, and the concession to 
mere official suspicion, and to legal presumptions, of a part in determin- 
ing the question of guilt or innocence of a prominence hitherto unknown 
in Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

These are momentous changes to introduce into the administrative 
system of any free country; they are more momentous in this country 
than they would be in any other, because they not only increase the 
power of the central government, but they arm it with jurisdiction over 
a class of cases of which it has never hitherto had, and never pre- 
tended to have, any jurisdiction whatever. It would not simply fur- 
nish the Government at Washington with additional means of perform- 
ing one of its well-known duties, such as the suspension of the Labeas 
corpus in Ireland furnishes the British Government with, but it 
would impose upon it altogether new duties. But the separate States 
are, under the Constitution, as clearly charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting life and property within their own borders, as the United 
States with the duty of making treaties with foreign powers. To im- 
pose the duty of protecting life and property on the Federal Govern- 
ment is, therefore, just as distinct and well-marked a novelty as, and a 
far more serious novelty than, the transfer of the power of negotiating 
treaties to the separate States would be. 

Such legislation as Butler and his supporters propose can, however, 
only be justified in any country by its success. There is this to be said 
for the means to which European governments resort fur the protec- 
tion of life and property—they work. That is, when the French, or 
Prussian, or Russian, or British governments say they are going to “ main- 
tain order,” they send as many troops into the disturbed districts as 
will police them thoroughly. If dealing with the South, they would 
occupy it with at least 100,000 men, they would patrol the roads with 
clouds of cavalry, and fill the streets with swarms of police—in short, 
would strike terror into evil-doers, and, though liberty might suffer, hon- 
est people would sleep in peace. The peculiarity of our attempts at 
pacification by force is, that after describing the condition of society 
over a vast extent of territory as frightful, and representing a large 
portion of the community as conniving at deeds of violence and 
bloodshed, and the magistrates as powerless, and declaring ourselves 
ready to restore order, even by the sacrifice of the Constitution, and 
erecting a terrible judicial apparatus of commissioners, presumptions, 
fines, imprisonments, and hangings, we vote a regiment of cavalry or 
two companies of infantry to put it in motion—that is, about enough 
men to make one county tolerably safe. It is difficult to suppose that 
this kind of legislation is anything but a campaign document. 

We are frequently asked in solemn way, whether it be possible that 
a government which, like the United States Government, can call on 
its citizens to sacrifice their lives in its defence in the ranks of its 
armies, really owes them no protection for their lives and property? 
We reply that we know nothing of the United States Government ex- 
cept what we find in the Constitution and the judicial interpretations 
of it. There is no ideal or absolute United States Government. It 
is a convention, and the terms of that convention are that the political 
organization it set up shall have the right to draft citizens for its de- 
fence, and yet shall only render them in return certain services, of 
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which protection from violence at the hands of their neighbors, except 
on the demand of the local authorities, is not one. This may be a cruel 
arrangement, or an ill-judged one, or an unfortunate one, but it is what 
it is, and it is found in most cases to work well. So do not let us imi- 
tate Gambetta and Rochefort and deny its existence, and endeavor to 
substitute for it a deduction from our own ideas of abstract fitness. 

If we once get into the habit of treating the Constitution as a mere 
expression of opinion, to be set aside whenever its observance seems in- 
convenient, we shall have substituted a Gallic Republic for an Amer- 
ican one—the republic of Gambetta, and Louis Blanc, and Rochefort, 
and Phillips for the republic of Washington, and Hamilton, and Madi- 
son, and Marshall; or, in other words, a dream for a good working ma- 
chine. As soon as we allow ideals to take the place of written agree- 
ments, we have sown the seeds of anarchy, because one man’s ideal is as 
good as another's, and we shall pass our lives as the French do—wit- 
nessing the struggles of one party to substitute its ideal for that of the 
other party ; one year we shall live under Phillips's, and cut off heads 
in the name of “ humanity,” and the next under Tweed’s, and steal in 
the interest of “ liberty,” and the year after, under Archbishop McClos- 
key’s, and vote taxes forthe promotion of “ the true religion,” and all go 
down on our knees when the Host passes. Surely what is passing in 
France ought to warn men of the danger of tampering with people's 
political habits and overthrowing their respect for the forms of law. 

Is there, then, no remedy for local disorder at the South? Ifthe 
State government does not protect a man, can he look nowhere else 
for redress? We answer, that if there be any value whatever in the 
theory on which American polity is based, the remedy of Southern dis- 
orders must come from the Southern people, through their experience of 
the folly and suffering of disorder. If this be not true, the whole Ameri- 
can system is a mistake, and is destined ere long to perish. Our business 
is now to leave every Southern State to its own people, first, because 
this is the only practicable course, and, secondly, because it is the only 
wise one. If they are so demoralized that they go on robbing, and 
murdering, and * Kukluxing ” each other, we cannot interfere effectively, 
and had better not interfere at all. The American punishments for a 
State which permits these things are two—impoverishment and emi- 
gration. If a man cannot have freedom, security, and light taxation 
in New York, let him go to New Jersey; if he cannot have them in 
South Carolina, let him go to Virginia; if he cannot have them in 
either, let him go to Missouri. Those who stay behind, on seeing cap- 
ital and population steadily leaving their State, and their property 
declining in value, will gradually mend their ways. This may be a 
slow remedy, but it is a sure one. It goes tothe root of the disorder, 
while under coercion from the outside no state of things can grow up, 
or ever has grown up, in which coercion ceases to be necessary. Of 
course there is nothing in this theory to prevent the United States en- 
forcing the Federal Constitution and laws. 
whatever cost—that is, by officers, and not by bill and resolution. If it 
be true that black men are kept from the polls by intimidation, we 
ought to see that going to the pollsis made as safe as going to church; 
but to pass bills providing for this, without voting ‘the men or the 
money to execute them, is a wretched mockery, of which the country 
and the blacks have had enough. 





THE “RED” RISING IN PARIS. 
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the new Government had time to get a fair hold of the machinery of 
administration, and organize a force suflicient for its own protection 
This unhappy interval the Reds in Paris 
have promptly taken advantage of. They have expelled the consti- 
tuted authorities from the city, seized the public offices, murdered some 
of the leading generals and hold the others in custody, and have armed 
the rabble, and, in short, begun a Reign of Terror which, be it long or 
short, will give a terrible blow to French industry, and greatly increase 
the difficulty of recovering from the disasters of the war, and, what is 
worse than all, greatly diminish the chance of a firm and stable govern- 
ment. Readers of the Nation will bear witness that we distinctly 
pointed out the probability of what is now oceurring as long ago as 
last September, when a great many good people here were going into 
ecstasies over the establishment of the “French republic;” and the 
course of the Government during the succeeding six months only in- 
creased the chances of the explosion. 

The body of persons known as “ The Reds,” in Paris, is made up 
of two elements. 
provinces by the extensive public works set on foot by the Empire and 


One is the vast body of workmen drawn from the 


by the extraordinary Juxury which the Empire fostered in the capital. 
These men are grossly ignorant on leaving their villages; and on enter- 
ing a city swarming with the wealthy pleasure-seekers of the civilized 
world, who deny themselves nothing, and parade their profligacy, the 
ouvriers’ envy and dislike of the bourgeoisie, which are only too common 
in thecountry districts in France, become rapidly developed intoa brutal | 
communism, resting in the main on dislike of labor and a fondness for 
sensual indulgence. There is nothing in the French peasant’s educa- 
tion, after he has got rid of his religious sentiment 
rapidly after he reaches Paris—to prevent his thirsting savagely for a 
share in the good things of Parisian life, and making up his mind to 
get them by any means, fair or foul, whenever the chance offers. 

The other element is a body of persons whom we have been in the 
habit of calling Sentimentalists in these columns, made up of labor re- 
formers, socialists, republicans, peace advocates, broken-down lawyers, 
newspaper writers, and military and unsuccessful adventurers of all types. 
They may be divided about equally into schemers and visionaries; but 
they all agree in being Sentimentalists—that is, in wishing to base le- 
gislation on their own ideas of abstract justice and truth, and in con 
tempt for considerations of expediency, or for remoter results, or for 
The sincere humanitarians among them are satis- 


as he does very 


habit or tradition. 
fied that if they can get hold of the government, and keep the “ trai- 
tors” (political opponents) from meddling with them, they will be able 
to put an end to poverty, and prostitution, and war, and to secure to 
all an equally good education, and an equal share of the products of 
labor. The adventurers are, of course, also strongly in faver of a gene- 
ral upturning, as they have nothing to lose, and can hardly help better- 
ing themselves during a period of confusion... Both together do their 


utmost to keep up the spirit of revolt not only against the government, 
1: 


| but against the existing social organization, among the working-classes ; 


Tue folly—if that be not too mild a term—of the “ Government of | 


National Defence” in not summoning a National Assembly as soon as 
possible after the disaster of Sedan and the overthrow of the Empire, 
is now fully apparent. Had they done so, the Assembly would either 
have made peace before the disorganization of French society and of 
the administrative system had gone very far, or it would have become 
secure in its authority and used to its work by the time Paris surren- 
dered, Elected as it was when the struggle was just closing, and for 
the avowed purpose of making terms of peace, it not only excited the 
hostility of the Republicans, as a mere exponent of the cowardice of 
the Conservatives, but it entered on its duties just at the moment 
when the enemy was withdrawing his hand; and the salutary restraint 
exercised by his presence on the dangerous classes was thus lost before 
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and as they possess all the education there is in the Red ranks, when 
they begin their revolutionary movement they have the places on the 
and other governing bodies by which it is directed, 


“ committees’ 
Curiously enough, although they are all frantic opponents of « 
punishment when inflicted by a regular government, they always make 
a bloody use of power, and the killing of people in cold blood always 
occupies a prominent place among the means by which they endeavor 
to regenerate society. They are, too, nearly all peace men, and de- 
nounce standing armies bitterly ; but they invariably maintain, even at 


pital 


| the peace conventions they hold in quiet times, that before the general 


and everlasting peace is established, there will have to be one grand 
war, of which they are to have the direction. A curious illustration of 
the streng mental resemblance which runs through them all in every 
clime, was afforded by the fact that, a few days ago, when the Paris 
Reds were perfecting their plans on the heights of Montmartre, the 
head of the school in this country, an anti-capital-punishment man, was 
gravely recommending in his newspaper the shooting of Southern mil- 
lionaires by drumhead court-martial as a remedy for Southern dis- 


orders. 
The body is just now in a more favorable position for carrying out. 
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its designs in Paris than it has ever been since the first Revolution. 
The bulk of the regular army is shut up in foreign prisons; what there 
was of it in Paris was disarmed by the Prussians; but, more important 
than all, the Reds are now all armed. The “ National Guard,” under 
the restoration of the Orleans dynasty, was composed almost entirely 
of the shopkeepers or bourgeoisie; under the Empire it could hardly 
be said to exist; but during the siege the whole population of the city 
was embodied in it—thus giving the socialists weapons and organiza- 
tion. The consciousness of the frightful danger to property and life 
within the city which this involved undoubtedly did much to give 
Trechu’s operations the air of feebleness and indecision which charac- 
terized them, and accounted for the petting of the National Guard in 
which he indulged. The Guard did no fighting, and it was evident 
before the siege was over could not be got to fight, but to keep it in 
good humor it was highly complimented in general orders, to the dis- 
gust of the sailors and regulars, and was paid a franc and a-half a day 
per man, while its duties went very little beyond guard-mounting 
on the ramparts. It was the idleness, the pay, and the uniform which 
undoubtedly prevented the attempt to seize the Government being 
made on a greater scale during the siege, and one did not need the 
gift of prophecy to see that, peace restored, and the prospect of a re- 
turn to hard labor fairly placed before them, the “ Guard” would not 
lay down their arms: 

To crown all, when the armistice was arranged, the French repre- 
sentatives had the weakness and stupidity to stipulate that while the 
regular troops surrendered their arms to the enemy, the Guard should 
be allowed to retain theirs, and should be charged with “the preserv- 
ation of order.” This placed the city at their mercy as soon as the 
Germans withdrew. Even during the German occupation they began 
their preparations by fortifying themselves on the heights of Mont- 
martre, though at the time this was supposed to be a patriotic demon- 
stration against the enemy; when the invaders retired, however, the 
true character of the movement was revealed, and the Thiers Govern- 
ment found itself face to face with the most serious problem any Gov- 
ernment of France has had to face since the first Napoleon overthrew 
the Sections. 

The theory on which the revolt will appeal to the country is, of 
course, that the National Assembly is a reactionary body, which “ sold” 
the country to Bismarck, and is going to “ betray the Republic ;” and, 
though it will meet with no response from the peasantry, who hate the 
Republic, the peasants are not organized, and are timid and unenter- 
prising; and even if they sent their Mobiles freely to the aid of the 
Government, it would take a long while to bring them in respectable 
condition to the gates of Paris; and in a conflict between city irregulars 
and country irregulars in the streets there would be little chance for 
the latter. What force of regulars the Thiers Government has at its 
disposal it is hard to say; and the danger is that, whatever it be, it is 
by this time demoralized and disorganized by the want of leaders and 
the spectacle of the growing ascendancy of the revolutionists. A 
government which has to fly from Paris is, in French eyes, a lost 
government, and if the Assembly can do this and yet retain its control 
of the popular allegiance and the allegiance of the troops, it will bave 
opened up a new chapter in French history. 

The latest news is that General Faidherbe, who showed himself, in 
the operations of the North, a cautious but able commander, has been 
appointed “ generalissimo and dictator.” He will probably at once go 
to work to organize an army, calling in the assistance of the fleet, and 
probably drawing on Bourbaki's force from Switzerland, and perhaps 
on the prisoners in Germany. But look at his task in any way we 
please, it is a very formidable one, and any unsteadiness on the part of 
his troops, or a severe repulse, would probably lead to socialist revolts in 
the other great cities, and prolonged anarchy or civil war. The Ger- 
mans will hardly be induced to interfere, even if the Government dared 
toask them. Of course, the disorders imperil the punctual payment 
of their indemnity, and, of course, nothing would please Prince Fre- 
derick Charles and the military party better than to give the Paris 
mob an awful castigation; but interference would involve the loss of 
many German lives, and might entail on Prussia the responsibility of go- 
verning the whole country for some time afterwards; besides which, the 





| present situation is giving the Republic a death-blow, and warranting 


the contempt for French morals and manners and character by which 
the German public justifies to itself the hardness of the terms imposed 
on the vanquished. 

About the immediate future it is difficult to predict anything with 
confidence; but it is quite certain that no real republic can survive 
the suppression of the present revolt by “ a generalissimo and dictator.” 
When the smoke and dust of the conquest clear away, ‘the man on 
horseback ” will be there in the field, sword in hand, and the owners 
of property, the lovers of peace and quiet and industry will be found 
crouching around him, and begging him, if he can give them nothing 
else, to give them security in their homes. It is impossible not to be- 
lieve, however, that the lessons of the crisis are sinking deep into 
French hearts. Foremost amongst them, as we have more than once 
said in these columns, is the danger of cutting a society loose from its 
political traditions and its political habits, and resolving it into a de- 
bating club for the examination of the bases of social order, and treat- 
ing what Sentimentalists call “ principle” as the only guide of political 
and social action. As long as the source from which “ principle” is to 
be derived is not defined, of course the rule that you must act on prin- 
ciple in politics is about as great a help to legislation as the theo- 
logians’ maxim—“ in essentials, unity ; in non-essentials, liberty ; and 
in all things, charity "—is to religious union. This maxim might 
be adopted by all sects, and yet, as long as “essentials” were not de- 
fined, there would be as little chance of agreement as ever. In politics, 
if we throw every man back on “ principle” as the only guide, and tell 
him not to trouble himself about consequences, and let him draw his 
“»rinciple” from his own breast, of course we are not unlikely to 
find every hundred men working might and main for a different social 
ideal, and, in the absence of all means of deciding their comparative 
superiority, finally cutting each other's throats. If A. tells B. that he 
has looked into his own heart and finds that “ eternal justice” requires 
that A.’s property should be divided between them, and B. replies 
that he has looked into Ais heart too, and finds that eternal justice re- 
quires him to keep it all for himself, and both of them disclaim all 
regard for the teachings of history, and for their experience of human 
nature, of course there is nothing for it but to go at each other with 
the knife and pistol ; and to this pass, or something very like it, unhappy 
France has come. To this too, let us add, every nation is in danger 
of coming in which people learn to despise the forms of law, to treat 
habit as of no political value, to centralize government for the purpose 
of social experimentation, and to make social experimentation and not 
the faithful, punctual discharge of daily duties the great business of 
life, and, above all, the great business of “ reformers.” 
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ERIE AUDACITY. 


In trying to give a brief summary for the information of the general 
reader of General Barlow’s first long letter in the Tribune, entitled “ Facts 
for Mr. Field,” a fortnight ago, we fell into two or three errors, all of them 
trivial. We said the complaints in certain suits were not sworn to; they 
were sworn to. We said Judge Barnard reached the city on the night of 
the 6th of August at 1020, and signed the famous order ten minutes after. 
wards, whereas we should have said, ten minutes after it was sent to him 
for signature by Mr. Shearman. We made one statement which wears 
the appearance of an error, but which we intended to be simply explana- 
tory—that is, to the phrase in one of the Ramsey injunctions issued by 
Barnard, forbidding Ramsey to make any application about his receiver- 
ship “ except to this court in this action,” we added the words, “ that is, 
to Barnard himself,” meaning simply, that this is what the prohibition 
would amount to in practice, end that this was what was intended by 
those who got it. Of Mr. Field’s reply to the nine charges thus enume- 
rated we gave a similar summary last week. 

It seems scarcely credible, but is nevertheless true, that Mr. T. G. 
Shearman has written a letter to the Albany Law Journal, affecting to 
treat this summary of statements as the Nation’s own, declaring that the 
nine charges made by us contain “ twelve unqualified falsehoods,” and mak- 
ing no mention of General Barlow’s letter, and no attempt to answer it, 
or meet it in any way, thus following Mr. D. D. Field’s bad example in re- 
plying to the 7ribune. The point on which be lays most stress is our 
assertion, or repetition of General Barlow’s assertion, that Mr. Fuller, hav- 
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ing been appointed receiver of 3,000 shares of Albany and Susquehanna 
stock belonging to one Groesbeck and others, on the ground that it had been 
illegally issued by Ramsey, and was therefore invalid, had on this stock 
so declared invalid voted by direction of Mr. Shearman. On this point 
Mr. Shearman says: 

“ As to the fact that Mr. Fuller voted upon this stock, that was a step 
taken in order to comply with the terms of an injunction obtained by the 
other side ; and the propriety of the act depends upon considerations of a 
manifold character, concerning which the most upright of lawyers might 
take different sides. The only reason assigned by the Nation for objecting 
to this vote, or rather to the action of counsel in advising it, is that the re- 
ceiver’s appointment was based on the ground that the stock was void. 
But this was not the case. The stock was valid stock in the hands of some 
one ; but the title of the particular persons holding it was alleged to be void, 
and the receiver was appointed for the very purpose of holding the stock for 
whoever might prove to be its true owners.” 


To give an idea of the pitch of unscrupulousness to which everybody 
connected with this Erie ring seems to have attained, we shall now quote the 
words of Field and Shearman’s complaint, on which this order was issued, 
and which now lies before us. The seventh allegation is—“ That as the plain- 
tiff is informed and believes, the issuing of the said stock in the manner 
and for the price aforesaid was wholly unauthorized and void, and not 
warranted by any statute.” 

Judgment is then demanded—“ That the issue of said several amounts 
of stock be declared unauthorized and void, and set aside, and that the 
stock be given up to be cancelled.” 

We are saved by this from the necessity of noticing the rest of Mr. 
Shearman’s statements, which are all equally discreditable, even his 
defence of telegraphing Barnard’s injunction, which we confess we have 
rarely seen surpassed for evasiveness and boldness, especially as, by the 
time this reaches our readers, he will have received a severe but well- 
merited castigation from General Barlow in the 7ribune. Mr. Shearman 
seems to be laboring under a cruel delusion as to his position before the 
public. ? 

We shall take leave of the matter by asking how it happens that gen- 
tlemen whose professional character is assailed and has been as seriously 
damaged as his and Mr. Field’s have been, do not demand an investigation 
at the hands of a body of competent lawyers, and put an end to this news- 
paper controversy? If they get three or four lawyers in good standing to 
say their proceedings have been proper, of course these attacks on them 
must cease. General Barlow has challenged them to doso. Time was, 
when, if a gentleman found his honor impugned, so far from evading en- 
quiry, he insisted on it, and we trust that day is not wholly past. We can 
understand why Messrs. Field and Shearman should not sue their assail- 
ants, for libel suits are slow and inconclusive, but voluntary trial before a 
tribunal of lawyers is another thing, and this can be had any day. 





THE ENGLISH WOMAN OF TO-DAY. 
Lonpon, March 1, 1871. 

Who is she? The well-known materfamilias, Hawthorne’s dread and 
Punch’'s pride; the equally well-known English rosebud ; the “ Amelia” 
of Vanity Fair; or that hackneyed unfortunate, the girl of the period? 
No; the new woman is none of these. The new woman is to be 
born of education and the franchise, and her sponsors are Mill and 
Buckle and Spencer-—an august trio who are not afraid to renounce in her 
name the frivolities of the past, and to promise for her great things in the 
future. Their prophetic eyes have seen the statue in the marble, and they 
say, Give the hammer and cliisel full play, and a woman shall come forth. 
And, considering the material they have already found, these champions 
of the sex may well indulge in golden visions. If the ideal shall become 
a reality, with the power and physique of Miss Cobbe, the perseverance 
and acuteness of Miss Garrett, the sweetness of Lady Lyell, the grace and 
dignity of Mrs. Fawcett ; then, gentlemen, fall back ; place aux dames in 
good earnest. The reign of your bearded majorities will be over, you will 
have monopolized long enough the front rank, and may safely stand aside 
to let the eager brains and supple hands of the great reserve of women 
take their chance at the world’s work. Soberly speaking, the women of 
England who have fallen into line on the question of female suffrage and 
equality are a formidable phalanx, and the spirit and manner of their pro- 
gress are worthy the consideration of their American sisters whose faces 
are set in the same direction. While the average standard of feminine in- 
tellect is lower here, and there is a noticeable lack of the vivacious many- 
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sidedness so common and so charming in America, I am especially struck | 


by a type of woman unknown with us—a type which, setting aside patri- 
otic prejudices, I believe to promise better for the future than any existing 
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product of our high-pressure civilization. I ask your forgiveness, my 
country women, for such a verdict, for it is from the depths of my faith in 
your latent possibilities that I speak ; and with the most earnest desire 
that you may stand side by side with her in all noble work, I seek to in 
troduce to you the English woman of today; no ideal, no vision, but the 
actual, existing woman. Will you hear what she is, as I have found 
her, and believe my assurance that there is no exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion of her imitable virtues ? 

First, material and unpoetic as it may seem, I would point, in 
speaking of this class of women, to the superiority of their physique. 
The dear old comfortable metaphor of oak and vine has got to be 
given up physically as well as menta!!y—a woman who can work only 
five hours a day can scarcely expect to compete on ground already his 
with a man who works ten ; and the ability of an Englishwoman to walk 
twenty miles in a winter storm, and eat her dinner after it with a grood 
appetite, is of more value to her than many speeches. Jonbens and 
mayonnaise and the like allurements must be forsworn, for beef and beer 
are powerful alliés of the suffrage ; the sweet tooth must be sacrificed 
along with low dresses and late hours and sensation novels; body and 
mind must be well fed and exercised, before either the one or the other 
can demonstrate its actual capacity. A woman forced at a temperature of 
96° on an irrational, unregulated diet may be brilliant, interesting, mor 
bidly poetical ; she can never be self-reliant, cool, or persistent. The una 
nimity and organization of the women here who are working to establish 
their sex’s equality I trace, therefore, in a measure, to their superior phy- 
sical health. They are neither so nervous nor so enthusiastic as our 
women, and therefore look more carefully to results, and are not so much 
carried away by evanescent emotion. The national characteristics of ob 
stinacy and self-satisfaction come also into play; for, though they can 
scarcely be classed as virtues, yet are they powerful adjuncts at certain 
crises of the battle. The form which the last-named quality takes among 
these women does not by any means imply the vanity and desire for no 
toriety which unfortunately actuate many who are prominent before the 
public in America. The leaders here have no intention of usurping mas- 
culine attire, take no especial delight in unfolding their experiences from 
platforms, and are by no means adepts in clever abuse of their adversaries. 
There is scarcely a woman in England who could have “used up” Dr. 
Todd as did Miss Dodge; but there are not a few who by steady, hard 
training have enabled themselves practically to give the lie to his asser 
tions. Doubtless, well-put ridicule and cutting sarcasm are powerful 
weapons, but it scarcely seems worth while, in the present undetermined 
status of women, for them to indulge freely in the use of either till they 
have proved their ability to make good their claims and hold fast any 
advantage which their brilliant sallies may give them. At late meetings 
of the “ National Society for Women's Saffrage,” the women present, both 
speakers and audience, gave a large majority of real workers; for ex- 
ample, Miss Garrett, Miss Faithfull, Miss Cobbe, Dr. Blackwell, Mrs, 
Taylor, etc., all women who have actually done something, who can com 
mand a respectful hearing from the men against whom they have fairly 
matched themselves. 


Of course, such women must look at the question from widely 
different standpoints, and base their arguments upon 
foundations, but they are all immediately practical. In the speeches made 
on these occcasions, we miss the peppery doctrines so frequently enun- 
ciated in America, and also, be it acknowledyed, the enthusiastic eloquence 
which often carries us away in spite of sober judgment; but we get in- 
stead a quiet common-sense, a general grasp of the subject, a womanly 
vindication of woman’s rights, which is less liable to misinterpretation 
and more convincing. Women have so long been trained to trust to their 
emotional nature rather than to their reason, that it is no easy matter for 
them to leave the flowery paths of false sentiment for an inflexible logical 
sequence which won't permit them to say clever, untrue things, or to ap- 
peal, as of old, to the assailable hearts of their masculine judges. The 
sober British intellect meets more readily the requirements of this present 
age of reason than does the excitable American, and the advantage is 
evident. English women are arriving at results while we are still tossing 
from one horn of the dilemma to the other. That is, women here are 
showing what they can do, while with us they are mostly occupied with 
what they can say. I hope that this is no injustice to my countrywomen ; 
the question is so broad that one hesitates to express an opinion upon it, 
for, without doubt, the different external circumstances powerfully affect 
the feminine character, and the existence of a completely crystallized s8o- 
ciety gives opportunity for that thorough culture which goes so far 
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towards producing a well-balanced mind, and which with us can only be 
attained in exceptionally favored cases. Still, this much is certain, that 
the question of women’s rights has, so far as its public treatment is con- 
cerned, been taken up here by a class of women widely different from the 
leaders in the American branch of the movement. And the effect of this, 
as I said in the beginning, is to show us the germ of the woman of the 
foture : the woman who, we believe, is to be strong and tender, wise and 
crave, able to stand alone, but never disdainful of sympathy—man’s true 
help-meet, not his rival. If this is to be in good earnest the goal for which 
American women are striving, they can reach it only by the path in which 
their English sisters are treading, and that path is as open to the one as 
to the other. A steady determination to fit herself for whatever work she 
undertakes, and an equal determination to undertake no work from mo- 
tives of vanity or as a temporary diversion, must form the basis of each 
individual's effort, and organization and system must precede any success- 
ful public labor. I blush when I remember how American women, by 
their weak divisions, their meaningless, interminable resolutions, and, 
above all, by their illimitable “ brag,” have made themselves fair game for 
scurrilous tongues. Itis a serious matter this, and one that presses every 
day more closely upon all thoughtful women. A late leader in the Zimes, 
in criticising the action of the National Suffrage Society, says: “ The only 
right woman has isthe right to a natural protector ; give her that, and the 
rest will follow.” A fair promise, but one that was never made by 
woman's Creator. In his law it is written that no protector can shield 
woman from the result of her own sin and folly, no protector can give her 
the security which is the reward only of honest endeavor or take from her 
the responsibilities which are hers—primarily as a member of the race, 
and, secondarily, in her character as woman. 

We must in very shame put the ignorance and weakness of the past 
away from us. If there is any meaning in the story of the woman who 
ate first of the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, and bequeathed to her 
daughters a double heritage of grief, may we not hope that the best good 
as well as the most evil is tocome to us from that mysterious temptation 
of our mother? If from lack of liberal education, from an unbalanced 
social condition, or froran a certain fluidity of the national character, the 
mass of our women are really unprepared to act on this particular political 
question, the general progress can still go on, and for the rest we must bide 
ourtime. Teach women tothink independently; teach them that even where 
ignorance is bliss it is not folly to be wise; make them appreciate, what 
I fear few of them do, that they are responsible not only for the sin that 
they commit, but for the sin that they permit, and it will not be long be- 
fore they will be willing and able to take any power that will assist them 
in overcoming vice, public or private. 

English women are showing an ability for immediate practical action 
which I do not find in America. They are fighting vigorously and unit- 
edly against certain social evils which come especially within their pro- 
vince ; they are training themselves in a business like manner for philan- 
thropic work ; they are not riding individual hobbies, nor airing clever, 
impracticable theories ; in a word, they care much for the honest advance- 
ment of the sex in the line of its natural progress, and see clearly that 
women can attain the highest development, only as men attain it, by pa- 
tient, hard work. It is, therefore, only as a means to an end that they are 
asking for the suffrage. They regard it as no panacea, no charm, butas a 
new and great responsibility, a two-edged sword which cuts both ways, 
and does good servjce only in strong, firm hands. 

When they get this weighty weapon of political and social power (as 
they surely will), there will be no hesitation in wielding it, no desire to 
shirk the duties and dangers that its possession brings, because they know 
their ground and their goal, are clear-eyed, strong-armed, and pure-hearted. 
The question that American women should to-day ask themselves is this: 
If we gain our point this year or next, have we measured our capacity and 
our work? Are we asking for the ballot as children ask for a new toy 
or coquettes for a new flirtation, or are we looking through the dust of 
this present struggle up to fields of noble endeavor where this power 
and every other shall be used “for the glory of God”? Until we 
believe that we can do more for politics than politics can do for us; until 
we know what we want, and are willing to suffer and strive for its attain- 
ment, our clamorous demands are worse than useless. We have 
as yet much to learn from our English sisters, who are patiently 
preparing themselves for the test which they ask to have applied 
to them, the test of a fair field and no favor; and it will surely be a happy 
day for the sex in America when we all see that our best hope for the 
future lies ina wise, conscientious culture of our natural gifts. 

AN AMERICAN WoMAN. 
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ENGLAND—THE BREAKDOWN OF THE MINISTRY, 


LONDON, March 8, 1871. 


In writing to you shortly before the opening of Parliament, I pointed 
out some of the causes which appeared to have shaken the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The session is now about three weeks old, 
and we have already witnessed some illustrations of the position in which 
ministers find themselves. Let me, in the first place, refer to an agitation 
which I fear must appear to you, as it certainly does to us, to be almost 
interminable. I mean the movement for the abolition of tests in the uni- 
versities. The process of relaxing the stringency of the bonds by which 
Oxford and Cambridge are connected with the Church of England began 
something like twenty years ago; the door has been slowly and grudg- 
ingly opened, and Dissenters have forced their way into the vestibule of 
the sacred edifice. Its inner chambers, where the richest prizes are to be 
picked up, are still unprofaned ; but the exclusion cannot be permanently 
maintained, Last year the House of Commons by a large majority passed 
a measure rendering Dissenters eligible to fellowships ; which was shelved, 
though not directly negatived, by the House of Lords under the influence 
of Lord Salisbury. This year the same measure has been introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone, and bas already passed the Commons. So far the Govern- 
ment showed a praiseworthy desire to redeem its pledges. But mean- 
while another difficulty has arisen. The policy of liberals in general has 
been to raise their demands in proportion to the obstinacy of the resist- 
ance. They accordingly remembered that, even if the measure were 
passed in its present form, a great grievance would remain. The fellow- 
ships, it is true, wouldZbe in great measure opened to Dissenters ; but 
there would remain a large number of fellowships which are only tenable 
by clergymen. The effect of the bill would therefore be to enable Dis- 
senters to hold a considerable number (I think from a half to two-thirds) 
of the fellowships, but the remainder would be as now confined not only 
to the dominant sect, but to the clergy of that sect. They accordingly 
moved an amendment to the bill, providing that this final restriction 
should be removed. Mr. Gladstone refused to accept the amendment on 
two grounds. The first, which was, I think, perfectly reasonable, though 
I cannot trouble you with the necessary explanations, was that such a 
change would involve a number of other changes in the constitution of 
the colleges, which could only be dealt with satisfactorily in a more com- 
prehensive manner. If he had pledged himself to deal with all the 
questions thus involved in the sense desired—namely, by enabling an 
executive commission to go into the whole question, his position would 
have been at any rate defensible. But he was vague upon this point, and 
relied chiefly upon his second reason. This was the untenable assertion 
that the House of Commons was under a certain obligation to the House 
of Lords not to raise its terms at present. Most people considered the 
obligation to be altogether imaginary, and thought that a decided policy 
was better than temporizing and indulging in refined scruples. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Gladstone was put in an almost unprecedented position for a 
liberal minister. Ile carried his measure by a majority of only twenty- 
one votes, which was, in itself, strange enoughjfor so powerful a govern- 
ment. But the result is still stranger when we examine into the consti- 
tution of the majority. Mr. Gladstone was supported only by his official 
dependents and by conservatives. The minority was composed exclusive- 
ly of his natural supporters, the liberals. Indeed a friend of mine found 
a member of the Government walking into the wrong lobby, and follow- 
ing by a kind of instinct those with whom he was always accustomed to 
vote. A liberal leader has perhaps never before found himself in so com- 
pletely false a position. 

I come, however, to a more serious difficulty. An announcement re- 
cently made startled the House by its suddenness and unexpected nature. 
Government gave notice that a select committee was to be proposed to 
enquire into the state of Westnoath in Ireland. Agrarian outrages, it is 
stated, have lately been very infrequent throughout the greater part of the 
country. The coercive measures of last year appear to have been success- 
ful, and the general quietness of the Irish people was noticed with com- 
placency in the Queen’s speech. But it seems that in the county of 
Westmeath there have been four murders and four attempts to murder 
during the past year. They are attributed to the existence of a Ribbon 
conspiracy which keeps the district in a state of terrorism. Witnesses 
were afraid to come forward, and it was proposed that the committee 
should take evidence in secret. Lord Hartington, who has recently 
become Secretary for Ireland, and who is a commonplace young man who 
owes his position to his great Whig connections, moved for the committee 
in a feeble and hesitating speech. It immediately appeared that Govern. 
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ment had become frightened by the opposition raised to the proposed 
secrecy of the committee, and said that it was only to have the power of 
taking evidence in secret if it chose. The question, however, remained, 
Why have a committee at all? If part of Ireland is undergoing a reign 
of terror, energetic measures should be at once adopted. It seemed absurd 
to ask for a committee to find out what Government already knew, or to 
invent a policy which Government ought to discover for themselves. The 
proposal was merely another instance of a policy which has lately become 
too common. A Government boasting of an unparalleled majority is 
always trying to shuffle off responsibility upon the shoulders of the House 
of Commons, and instead of acting vigorously, to get somebody else to 
provide them with information, and then to tell them how to act upon it. 
In short, it was an exhibition of feebleness and vacillation, singularly 
discreditable in a case where firmness is specially needed. If we are to 
rule Ireland at all, we must show that we can stamp out outrages inexor- 
ably ; to be shilly-shallying and hesitating and apologizing is the most 
infallible means of encouraging the spirit of disaffection. 

Mr. Disraeli saw the blot and took advantage of it in his very best 
manner. His speech on Monday night was one of his most vigorous exhi- 
bitions. He was, of course, ratger unfair—few political partisans are 
scrupulous in such matters, and he least of all. But he sparkled with 
epigrams ; he was brilliant, cutting, and effective, he seemed to be taking 
revenge for many previous humiliations; and, to use the only appropri- 
ate language, felt that he had got Mr. Gladstone’s head in chancery and 
pitched in with amazing energy. No more brilliant sparring performance 
has been lately seen in the political ring ; and his supporters fairly shout- 
ed with an enthusiasm to which they have long been strangers when he 
declared that government had “ legalized confiscation, consecrated sacri- 
lege, and condoned treason.” Mr. Gladstone replied last night in one of 
those elaborate harangues in which the sense has to be vaguely sought 
through a labyrinth of pompous phraseology. His explanation left mat- 
ters darker than before, and nobody could precisely tell when he sat 
down amidst an unsympathetic audience, why a committee should be ap- 
pointed, or how far it was to be secret, or how far the Government under- 
stood its own mind. A fine chance was open to those rather unsteady 
politicians who appear to regard mischief-making as the natural duty of 
an independent member, but whose assaults are rather ominous in so far as 
they like to catch applause by kicking a falling man. Sir. R. Peel and 
Mr. Osborne, who are both distinguished performers of this class, made 
energetic attacks upon Mr. Gladstone’s proposal. Sir R. Peel described 
the committee in language borrowed from Sir Cornewall Lewis, as a piece 
of machinery constructed for the purpose “of smothering the truth and 
obstructing investigation and true enquiry.” He said that Government 
admitted tliat they were working the Irish members to exercise a salutary 
check upon them. Mr. Osborne was equally facetious. The one cry 
which had been all-powerful at the hustings was ‘ Gladstone for ever!” 
and now Mr. Gladstone’s Government was in the position of the weak 
woman, who, wher she hesitates, is lost. The committee was nothing 
more than a screen for ministerial debility and executive incapacity. And 
impugning the fitness of Government to deal with Irish matters, Le de- 
clared that there was an inscription over the doors of the cabinet, “ No 
Irish need apply.” This and a good deal more badinage of the same 
kind derived no particular weight from the political reputation of the as- 
sailants. Mr. Osborne is a kind of licensed jester, whom every one likes 


to hear, but for whose opinions nobody cares a straw; and Sir R. Peel, | 


though a man of considerable talent as a speaker, has pursued far teo 
may be exceedingly annoying on the flanks of a retreating force. They 
were listened to last night with a degree of sympathy which augured 


was of course granted, though not without a division, which showed an 
unexpected strength of opposition. As the lists have not yet been pub- 
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The announcement of the joint commission for the settlement of our 
difficulties with the United States has given general satisfaction ; though 


| ; J 3 $ . st a¢ ‘5 . 
in the presence of the Continental war it has scarcely attracted so much 


notice as might have been expected. There are obvious difficulties upon 
which it is unnecessary for me to dwell as to its power of effecting & sacis- 


factory settlement; but I may sa/ely say that on this side of the water, at 


| least, there will be a strong wish to accept eny conclusion of its labors 


which could be accepted without dishonor. I feel it useless to speculate 
further on atopic of which you are at least as good judges as I can be, 
and on which no general expression of sentiment has been evoked. 


_——— . ” 7 - 


Correspondence. 
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THE PROFESSOR OF FRENCH AT WEST POINT. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sm: Permit me to add a few words to the information contained in the 
letter beaded “The Professor of French at Weet Point,” in Thursday's 
Nation, March 16, as I think your Washington correspondence, to which it 
refers, hardly does justice to the President or to the newly appointed 
Professor of French. 

General Ggorge L. Andrews was graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1851. He stood at the head of his class, throughout his entire 
academic term, in every branch of study, except in French, in which he 
stood second, the head of this branch being the son of French parents. 

General Andrews’s scientific attainments are of the highest grade. Few, 
if any, graduates have been sent forth from the Military Academy of 
more thorough knowledge than he possesses. Le is perfectly acquainted 
with the French language, which he speaks, and is moreover an accom 
plished teacher, having given proofs of this as an assistant professor at 
West Point. 

The military services of General Andrews, during the rebellion, were 
of the most valuable character, he having served in several highly re 
sponsible staff positions in the face of the enemy. Indeed, the record he 
there made for himself was the determining feature in his selection by the 
President, from among many candidates, for the place he now fills—his ap- 
pointment to which has been hailed with the greatest satisfaction by every 
graduate of West Point who knows him. 

General Andrews was himseif an applicant for this vacant professorship. 
It was a career he felt more suited to his talents and tastes than that 
one which cailed for a participation in partisan political life, which was 
abhorrent to him, and to which he never would lend himself. If the 
President and the members of his cabinet would always give to the pub- 
lic service such men as General Andrews, and place them as wisely for 
the public interests as he has been placed, che people might snap their 
fingers in the faces of the politicians. M. 


West Pornt, March 20, 1871. 





Notes. 





Mr. W. J. StrtuMAN, who is at present in London, is engaged on a 
history of the last Cretan insurrection, to be published, as soon as com. 
pleted, in this country. The work is likely to contain some curicus reve- 


; “ge ; | lations in regard to this equally unnecessary and unfortunate struggle, 
eccentric a course to be regarded as a serious politician. Like partisans in | 
a guerilla warfare, they are of little account to powerful opponents, but | 


which Mr. Stillman, then American Consul at Canéa, did his utmost to 
prevent. From his official position, we may expect an inside view of the 
diplomatic phases of the imbroglio that will be piywvant reading, whether 


A : | or not it will make the réle of the United States appear particularly cre- 
rather ill for the stability of Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The committee | 


lished, I cannot speak as to the composition of the minority ; but I suspect | 


that, on this as on the other occasion I have mentioned, it will appear that 
a large number of Mr. Gladstone’s natural supporters were arrayed 
against him. 


ditable. It is even possible that Sur Cretan sympathizers will not appear 
to the best advantage. A correspondent points out an inaccuracy in 
our statement that the Vorth British Review was first issued in 1845. The 
true date is May 1, 1844, the proprietor then being Thomas Constable, son 
of Archibald Constable, the original publisher and proprietor of the Hadjn- 





| burgh Review.——The alumni of Phillips Academy are taking measures 


I might give some further instances of a weakness which is becoming | 


a general topic of remark. The measure for army reform is less liked 
the more it is examined ; and ‘though there is the great difficulty that 
nobody is prepared to take Mr. Gladstone’s place, and therefore no sudden 
change is to be expected at present, I shall not be surprised if the session 
shows a still more remarkable falling off in the prestige of the cabinet. 


to honor the memory of its late principal, Dr. Taylor, by erecting a monu- 
ment at his grave, and providing a marble bust to be placed in the Aca- 





demy. Contributions may be sent to Mr. A. H. Hardy, 181 State Street, 
Boston. Mr. Ledyard Bill, author of “ A Winter in Florida,” which was 


a very agreeable and honest guide-book, has written a more general work, 
now in press, on the “Climates and Resorts for Invalids, Tourists, ard 
Emigrants.” 


It will include, say the publishers, Messrs. Wood & Iiv!- 








The 


brook. of this city, a carefully prepared estimate of Minnesota—its climate, 
air, water, soil, scenery, etc.—with notes on Florida, Nassau, Fayal, Cali- 


fornia. the Adirondacks, ete.——Megssrs. Harper & Bros. will reprint from 
the English editions: “ English Premiers from Sir Robert Walpole to 
Sir Robert Peel,” by J. C. Earle; Professor Jowett’s translation of the 


“Dialogues ” of Plato; “The Natural History of the Strait of Magellan ;” 
with numerous diaries and other works relating to the Franco-Prussian 
war.——Macmillan & Co. announce a “ Narrative of the Red River Expe- 
dition,” by Captain Hluysh, the private secretary of the commander, Col. 
Sir Garret Wolseley. 

—There being notoriously no lack of public spirit in this country, and 
the race of which Peabody is the type being in no danger of running out, 
the only desideratum would seem to be a certain enlightenment which 
should determine each benefaction in the wisest manner, with as little 
waste or superfluity as possible. Among all the guides to the thousand- 
and-one accomplishments by which life is adorned and character improved, 
no one has yet thought of preparing a manual of charity, or guide to those 
intending to benefit the public, who would often, doubtless, be glad 
enough to take counsel-if they knew where to seek it. We do not mean 
a bare list of deserving organizations, or even of the chief wants of society ; 
but such general considerations as shall fit. the various intentions of the 
benevolent, whether religion, or education, or social or political reform be 
the object of their giving. For instance, we conceive that a rule might be 
framed which would be helpful to many, which might stand among 
the first in the supposed manual, and would read something like this: 
Before multiplying new foundations, observe whether those already exist- 
ing cannot better be improved. 


—Our remarks, however, have wandered from the immediate occasion 
of them, which was the brochure just issued by the American Social 
Science Association, entitled: “Free Public Libraries: Suggestions on 
their Foundation and Administration, with a Selected List of Books” (New 
York: Hurd & Houghton). This hand-book is only secondarily an aid to 
that class of Americans who, having made their wealth away from their 
native town, desire to perpetuate their derivation from it by bestowing on 
it a free public library ; but we trust that it will be the means of prompt- 
ing this wise benevolence in some who might otherwise have overlooked 
it. The “Suggestions” are rather for the townspeople, who are at once 
encouraged to establish « library, and instructed how to stock it and how 
to conduct it. As to the management, they will here find in a nutshell 
the results of the experience of the two foremost libraries in the United 
States—that of Congress and the Boston Public—embodied in practical 
directions for every part of the work of which it is essential to be informed. 
The selected list of books contains a few thousand titles “intended to pro- 
vide amusement as well as instruction, and for readers of all ages and 
various degrees of education.” It has evidently been prepared with great 
care, and while most persons would probably wish to add some work to it 
which it does not embrace, we have not observed one which we could wish 
to have struck out. We may say, moreover, that such a collection would 
meet all the requirements of general culture, and that it is so fresh in the 
several departments as to be more valuable than the contents of many a 
library numerically superior, whose shelves are laden with antiquated 
and outgrown knowledge. The Astor Library, as now conducted for the 
public disadvantage, is in our opinion considerably less useful than this 
proposed library is likely to be. 

—The native American having failed signally in his attempts to estab- 
lish a comic paper, it remains to be seen whether our adopted fellow-citi- 
zens are going to succeed any better. 
datsch, which is rather a comic department than a paper by itself, and is 
not illustrated, nothing, so far as we know, has anticipated Puck, just 
launched in St. Louis by Messrs. Keppler, Herold & Co. Mr. Keppler is 
the principal, if not the sole, artist, his designs being lithographed, and, 
after a cursory examination of the text, we conclude that upon his shoul- 
ders will rest the fate of the enterprise, since the editorial humor does not 
We have, for our part, always believed that a 
truly great draughtsman might sustainan American comic paper, however 
dull, just as the London Vwnity Fair now lives by the weekly caricature 
of its inimitable Pellegrini. Mr. Nast was, pace Mr. Stephens’s admirers 
more nearly the required genius than any artist who has yet appeared, 
though in point of natural humor we should rank Mr. Bellew above either. 
The cartoon of the first number of Puck isa capital illustration of “ Peace” 
in the European sense—an enormous cat, with a Prussian helmet, com. 
placently holding in her jaws a rat in the French uniform, appropriately 
colored. Another design which may be praised for its humor represents 


rise above mediocrity. 


Besides the Net- Yorke P Kladds ra- | 
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the rejoicing of the domestic animals over the raising of the siege of Paris. 
A third shows President Grant distributing offices and commissions to a 
worshipping crowd of ex-members of the XLIst Congress. 


—No board of commissioners with which we are acquainted has better 
justified its appointment than the Massachusetts State Board of Health, 
whose Second Annual Report we bave just read with almost the interest 
that we should a work of fiction. To speak of it according to its deserts 
would require much more space than we can afford it, while to repeat the 
table of contents is to give a very inadequate idea of the wealth of useful 
information to be found in these 400 pages and upwards. Nevertheless, 
this is the plan we must adopt, in order not to deal wholly in generalities. 
The reader, then, will find exhaustive contributions on “Poisoning by 
Lead-pipe used for the Conveyance of Drinking-water ;” “Trichina Dis- 
ease’ and “ Charbon (or malignant vesicle),” in Massachusetts; the health 
of the several towns, or rather the prevailing diseases during the past 
year; “ The Causes of Typhoid Fever :” “ Analysis of the Mortality of the 
City of Boston ;” “ Use of Milk from Cows affected with ‘Foot and Mouth 
Disease ;”’ “The Ventilation of School-houses ;”’ ‘‘ Health of Minors em- 
ployed in Factories ;” “ Air and its Impurities,” etc. To these topics are 
also added a very suggestive report from the chairman, Dr. Bowditch, of 
his observations last summer in Eogland in regard to the Peabody and 
Coutts tenement-houses for the poor, Mr. Ruskin’s and Miss Octavia Hill's 
landlord and tenant experiment, convalescent homes, and the sewage 
question ; and the opinions of the Board’s Massachusetts correspondents 
and of American ministers and consuls abroad as to the harm arising, or 
supposed to arise, from the use of alcoholic drinks. In nearly all these 
cases the Board simply collects the testimony of its regular correspondents, 
at most pointing out the weight and tendency of it, and leaving the 
reader to form his own judgment, and the legislator to provide the ap- 
propriate remedy. The editing of this large mass of correspondence and 
the summing up are the work of the secretary, Dr. George Derby, whose 
ability and clearness and attractiveness of style could, for such a purpose, 
scarcely be surpassed. We do not know what pains are taken to circulate 
these Health Reports, but as they are prepared for the popular understand- 
ing, it isto be hoped they are widely disseminated as tracts, either com- 
plete or in the separate divisions Physicians everywhere might better 
afford to dispense with Braithwaite than with these documents, which per- 
haps can be had for the asking; and they will be less worthy of their 
humane calling than we take them to beif they are not stimulated to 
demand of every State government a Board of Health like that which 
Massachusetts has first had the honor of instituting. 


—A work not unlike the “Nomina Geographica” of Dr. Egli, which 
we lately noticed, has been published in Milan with the following title : 
“ Vocabolario Poliglotto di Geografia.” The author is Charles Mensinger, 
a Bohemian, who, though he has made Italy his adopted country, and has 
more than once gone to the battle-field with her armies, is nevertheless 
devoted to the Panslavic idea, and is animated in his present work by the 
desire of giving due prominence to the Slavictongues, and of contributing 
in this way to the Slavic revival. Possibly this fact may color some of 
his etymologies, his aim being to trace to their origin “ the proper names 
of the empires, kingdoms, republics, principalities, duchies, provinces, de- 
partments, districts, cities, boroughs, and villages of Europe,” and to re- 
establish the exact orthography whenever it has been disguised or dis. 
torted. Ifthis essay succeeds, it is the author's intention to revise it 
thoroughly and enlarge it with the names of rivers, lakes, and mountains, 
associating with himself persons learned in ethnography and philology. 


—A convenient hand-book of Italian history, and readable withal, is 
Prof. Giuseppe Riccardi’s “ Diario Storico-Biografico” (Milan, 1870). As 
the title indicates, it is a book of days—the literary and political fasti of 
modern Italy—in which the most distinguished men associated with her 
history from Charlemagne down have their lives briefly recorded. How- 
ever complete such a survey may be, it has the disadvantage of being un- 
chronological ; and Professor Riccardi has accordingly prefixed a short 
but clear summary of Italian history, after reading which the student may 
easily, by means of the index, refer to the biographies of any given period. 


—Quite a different diary is that imagined by the bookseller Lacroix, in 
Paris, who, considering that for five months no European news of less 
magnitude than the occupation of Rome or the piercing of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel could gain access to the beleaguered city,or at least reach the 
public in due order and connection, has begun publishing a complete bis- 
torical summary for each day from the 15th of September to the 28th of 
January. The Journal des Deux Mondes, as he calls this publication, has 
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had a great success among the Parisians, and being skilfully done is even 
recommended to those who were not lost to the world’s progress in that 
eventful period. In this “catching up,” it is to be hoped the Parisians 
will not be deprived of the honest and wholesome criticism which Chris- 
tendom has more or less liberally bestowed on them during confinement, 
unhappily without a hearing. Bismarck’s sayings, which with less diffi- 
culty crossed the barriers, were too bitter for digestion then, but, if now 
remembered for their truthfulness, perhaps will be forgiven for their wit. 
This wit was not disarmed by the capitulation. “I have got what I de- 
serve,” said he to Jules Favre, during the negotiations for the armistice ; 
“a man like me writing to a madman like Gambetta! I have blundered, 
and must expiate it. Do you know what his answeris? It is a para- 
phrase of Cambronne’s mot.” A mot which is known to readers of “ Les 
Misérables.” On hearing of the Paris nominations for the Assembly, Bis- 
marck said, with a slight change of the old verdict against the Bourbons : 
“They have forgotten everything and learned nothing.” And when, the 
question of entering Paris being raised, Picard remarked to him: “ You 
ougbt to be aware of the significance of the city elections.” “ Perfectly,” 
interrupted Bismarck ; “they went against you.” Still better is the dia- 
logue between Favre and the Prussian Chancellor on the same subject : 
“ Be it so,” said the latter, “ we will not enter; but on one condition—that 
every time a Paris journal shall say, ‘They didn’t dare to,’ Paris shall pay 
a contribution of a million thalers.” ‘ The price would be too dear,” 
responded Favre. 


—Only in its last number (29) does the Zeitschrift der Geselischaft fiir 
Erdkunde zu Berlin depart from its single-eyed devotion to scientilic ex- 
plorations, and give any indication that Germany has been at war with 
France. In its report of the meeting of the Geographical Society in 
October, we find a few remarks by the Président, H. Bastian, on the worth- 
lessness of the French claims to the Rhine country, from an ethnographi- 
cal and historical point of view ; with other remarks by H. Kiepert con- 
cerning his historical maps of Alsace and Lorraine (lately described in the 
Nation), in which he called attention to the very slight encroachments 
made by the French on the Sprachgrenze, or line of demarcation between 
the two languages, in the course of a century and a half of occupation. 
Attention is also called anew, in a patriotic review of the book, to Richard 
Béckh’s standard work on the number and linguistic area of the Germans in 
Europe (* Der Deutschen Volkszall und Sprachgebiet in den Europaischen 
Staaten—eine statistische Untersuchung.” Berlin, 1869.) Bickh was the 
collaborateur of Kiepert’s in making the maps just referred to. In that 
part of his book which relates to the Germans in France (chap. xi. pp. 
151-194), it is estimated that the German-speaking domain (Sprachgebict) 
embraced 140 geographical square miles and one million of inhabitants. 


—In the same number of this admirable journal is an account of the 
latest contribution to the discussion of Xenophon’s line of march to the 
sea with his Ten Thousand. While no part of this long journey can be 
said to be known with certainty, there is every probability that in time 
the most important points will be established. That upon which nearly 
all the rest hinges is the location of “the sacred mountain Theches,” from 
which the Greeks first saw the sea. Whenever this height is identified, 
we may reasonably expect to find traces of the stone heap which the sol- 
diers in their joy threw up asa monument. Col. Strecker, who, in the last 
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volume of the Zeitschrift (see also vol. x., p. 194, of the Nation), mapped | 


out the entire route, selected the Kolit Dagh as the sacred mountain, with- 
out, however, pretending to have found the trophy. Another engineer in 
the Turkish employ at Trebizond, P. Borit, has had the merit of exploring 
the parallel ranges south of the main range of Pontus, and which have 
heretofore been supposed to be shut out by it from any view of the sea. 
He actually found an unnamed peak with a practicable road from which. 
as he believes, he saw the sea through a gap in the more northern range, 
and close by were circular stone heaps, of no great height, to be sure—a 
middle one about thirty (German) feet in diameter, and several smaller 
ones surrounding it from four to six feet in diameter. An examination of 
one of these brought to view fragments of coarse red and black clay ves- 
sels such as are still in use in the region. All that can be said of this dis- 
covery at present is that it suggests further investigation in a quarter 
where no one had before thought of looking. 


R. Roth, of Tiibingen. 


sounder and more fruitful method. Since that time, he has been mainly 
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absorbed in the great St. Petersburg Sanskrit-Lexicon—a most valuable 
work, indeed, yet one to which many students have grudged his so exclu- 
sive devotion. What he is capable of doing for the Veda when the Lexi- 
con (now nearly completed) is off his hands, he showed a year since by a 
specimen or two of translation, published by way of criticism upon that 
great bundle of padding, Miiller’s so-called translation of the Rig-Veda 
No one, we venture to say, who compares the two versions would hesitate 
as to which of them he would wish to see continued and completed. More 
recently, we learn, he is availing himself of his intervals of leisure to re 
turn to the Avesta ; and he has begun a series of contributions upen it to” 
the German Oriental Society’s Journal, the first being on the point of ap- 
pearing. In this he explains his method and the principles that underlie 
it, and translates and expounds the “ Honover,” or prayer ahuna vairye, 
one of the most sacred formulas of the Zoroastrian faith, and a hymn from 
the Gathas, the oldes. and most difficult part of the Avesta. The inter. 
pretation of the Avesta, since Burnouf's beginning, has been almost wholly 
in the hands of Spiegel and Haug, of whom the former rejects on principle 
the most valuable aid of the interpreter, comparison with the nearly 
related Veda, while the latter is far from possessing the sound judgment 
and critical insight which should make his work, upon the whole, satis 
factory. If the version of the one is set beside that of the other, one hardly 
sees that both have been at work upon the same material. And, what s 
much worse, both alike bring out a result that is little better than non 
sense. Roth lays down the rule that nothing is to be accounted as under 
stood and translated until a good and consistent meaning is wrought out 
of it ; and he shows practically that sense can be found where it bas beea 
hitherto sought in vain. Of the sacred formula, which quite probably 
goes back to Zoroaster himself, he makes a verse, containing a profession 
of faith in the better world and in its just ruler, who bears sway also in 
the present world, and has established in it a guide and comforter for 
those who are in trouble (that is to say, doubtless, his prophet Zoroaster). 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES,* 


THE author of the “ Origin of Species” is more widely known, more 
eagerly read, more cordially admired, and more emphatically de- 
nounced than any other scientific man of the day. The interest in 
him is in great measure due to the natural desire of humanity to pene 
trate that “mystery of mysteries "—its origin; the encomiums which 
even his warmest opponents (excepting those who are filled with the odium 
theologicum) have bestowed upon him are just tributes to his long and. 
faithful labors, and to the modesty which has compelled others to award 
to him some of the credit he seemed loth to claim ; but much, if not all, of 
the indignation which many good persons feel towards him arises from 
misconceptions of his ideas respecting the Creator, which have their origin 
not in his own works, but in those of certain advocates of his general 
views. 

In truth, the candid reader of Darwin's own works can find little fault 
with his conceptions of the Creator so far as regards their sincerity, 
although it is evident that he regards the origin of speciesas a legitimate 
subject of scientific enquiry, and ignores,as well he may, the vain attempts 
to reconcile the conclusions to which he is led with the commonly received 
interpretation of Scripture. So does the author of the “Cienesis of 
Species,” who is, however, a professedly devout man, and gives many 
arguments and quotations, especially in the chapter on ‘ Theology and 
Evolution,” to show that neither “ Darwinism” nor any other derivative 
theory necessarily conflicts in the least degree with the most orthodox 
religious convictions. 

This leads to the needed correction of another grave misconception— 
that “ Darwinism” is synonymous with “derivation ” or “evolution,” and 
that either of these terms is equivalent to “transmutation.” This idea 
has not only crept into the book catalogues, where all works upon the 
origin of species are grouped together under the title “ Darwinismus,” as 
if they treated of merely local varieties of the same intellectual epidemic, 
but it has also caused many who feel that Darwin's particular theory is 
wrong to oppose all theories whatsoever involving the derivation of higher 
forma from lower. 

A sketch of the views which preceded bis own is prefixed, by Darwin, 


; i ¢ , | to the later editions of his work; but we have nowhere met with any 
—Those who are interested in Aryan (Indo-Persian) studies know well | J 
what excellent service was done them, a score of years ago, by Professor | 
No scholar brought either to the Veda or the | 


Avesta a more penetrating insight, a greater power of combination, or a Fifth edition. (Am. reprint.) New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1871. 


grouping of these and subsequent theories which exhibits their relative 
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nature. Such a classification we venture to offer here, admitting the im” 
possibility of more than indicating the salient points of each theory and 
the names of a few of its more zealous advocates. We have also thought 
it best to omit the hypothesis of “ acceleration and retardation,” * recently 
proposed by Professor Cope, and spoken of by Principal Dawson as, in his 
view, “the most promising of all.” 
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The above will explain itself to those who are already familiar with 
the subject, but a few words may be added for others. If the species of 
animals and plants were created independently of all other species, then 
they must have been made as either perfect and fully formed individuals 
or as seeds and eggs. The former view is here ascribed to Milton rather 
than to Moses or to Scripture, because most intelligent people now ad- 
mit that the earlier chapters of Genesis cannot reasonably be interpret- 
ed in their literal sense ; so that fora distinct statement of this view we 
must look to the great English poet, who, however, was not a scientific 
man.+ The idea that organisms were created as eggs, which have a sim- 
pler structure, is less difficult to comprehend than the foregoing, but it is 
not easy to see how this could occur with the higher animals whose 
young are born alive, and not in the form of eggs. A rather vague 
enunciation of this idea is contained in a little work by Swedenborg,t 
which is probably to be regarded as purely philosophical and not as one 
of his theological works. 

The second and more numerous family of theories is called “ Deriva- 
tive,” because they all involve the supposition that in some way the lower 
and earlier forms have served as the means of producing higher and later 
ones. But it will be seen that they differ essentially as to the manner of 
this derivation. Lamarck was impressed with the amount of variation in 
size and form which the parts of an animal may undergo in consequence 
of their use or disuse, and so indirectly from any desire or “ appetency ” 
which the animal experienced, ¢. g., a fish might thus become a quadruped 
if forced to live upon the land, and an ape might become aman. The 
amount of change in any one generation might be very slight, but the 
next generation would inherit, increase, and perpetuate the transformation. 

In the endeavor to give a concise statement of Darwin’s own theory, 
we suffer from an “ embarras de richesses ,” for not only is his own work 
one long presentation of it in many different aspects, but each later 
writer upon the subject has given his particular version, and from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. Summary expressions of the theory are given by our 
author on pages 40, 70, 178, 412, 487; but a more diagrammatic enuncia- 
tion is that of Wallace, who not only presented publicly an independent 
theory of natural selection at the same time with Darwin (1858), but 
has since paid a warm tribute to the latter’s work, while expressing a 
doubt respecting the sufficiency of that theory for the production of man. 
With a few unimportant changes, his presentation is as follows: § 

“1. Tendency of individuals to increase in number, while yet the 
actual number remains stationary. 

“2. Astruggle for existence among those which compete for food and 
endeavor to escape death. 

“3. Survival of the fittest; meaning that those die which are least 
fitted to maintain their existence. . 

“4. Hereditary transmission of general likeness. 

“5. Individual differences among all. 

“6. Change of external conditions universal and unceasing. 

“7. Changes of organic forms to keep them in harmony with the 
changed conditions; and as the changesof condition are permanent, in the 
sense of not reverting back to identical previous conditions, the changes 
of organic forms must be in the same sense permanent, and thus originate 
species. 

The following passages from the “Origin of Species” may aid the 
comprehension of what the author admits to be a complex hypothesis : 

“ There is a struggle for existence leading to the preservation of profit- 


able deviations of structure and instincts” (p. 412). ‘“‘ Natural selection 
acts solely through the preservation of advantageous variation, and it 
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| acts with extreme slowness, at long intervals of time, and only on a few 
inhabitants of the same region” (p.108). “It is not probable that varia- 
bility isan inherent and necessary contingent under ail circumstances ; 
| variability is governed by many unknown laws” (p. 50). ‘* We are pro- 
| foundly ignorant of the cause of each slight variation or individual differ- 
ence” (p. 192). “ Nature gives successive variations ; man adds them up 
in certain directions useful to him ” (p. 40). 





We italicize man because we are convinced that the grand fallacy in 
Darwin's theory lies just here, in the assumption that the selection and 
propagation of useful variations by man is in any way comparable to 
what takes places in nature. What is proved by all his works is this: 
that, so far as experience goes, no two created things are identical ; that 
in many cases naturalists differ in their estimate of the value of the dis- 
tinctions existing between individuals, so that what some call varieties 
others regards as species (a mighty question, which can only be decided 
by comparing great numbers of individuals of an undoubted species, and 
especially the progeny of a single pair); that by constant attention, by 
saving such as meet his wants and rejecting the rest, man has produced 
very strongly marked varieties, which continue “ permanent” so long as 
this care is given, but which, the instant it is relaxed and a free crossing 
with other breeds is allowed, show that they are only varieties and not 
true species by reverting to the original stock. It may also be admitted 
that in nature a somewhat similar selection takes place, especially under 
the form of “sexual selection,” but there is as yet no evidence whatever 
that natural species can be compared to the breeds of domesticated ani- 
mals ; and to ascribe to “ selection” of any kind the power of originating 
species merely because it can preserve useful individual varieties, is as 
illogical as—if so homely a simile is allowable—to suppose that the man 
who is able to manage his own house is, therefore, competent to “ keep a 
hotel.” Natural selection mdy be a true cause, but it is not shown to be 
a sufficient cause. 

It may here be noted that reversion is not mentioned in any of the 
statements of the theory of natural selection by either Darwin or Wallace. 
Yet the former treats of the subject at length, and even depends upon its 
agency, after the lapse of thousands of years, to account for the sudden 
reappearance of otherwise inexplicable structures; so that, if we give to 
reversion the weight which Darwin himself allows it when it favors his 
views, his arguments against its action (pages 28 and 160) do not remove 
what is really a very serious objection to the theory of natural selection 
as applied to the production of specific forms in nature. 


This whole subject is well presented by Mivart in the chapter on 
“Specific Stability ;” and we have alluded to it here because it has always 
seemed to us to involve a fundamental fallacy which the author of “ Natural 
Selection ” is bound to remove. 

The object of the “ Genesis of Species” is “to maintain the position 
that natural selection acts, and, indeed, must act; but that still, in 
order that we may be able to account for the production of known 
kinds of animals and plants, it requires to be supplemented by the 
action of some other natural law or laws, as yet undiscovered” (page 
5). This. is, we may remark, but one of the numerous evidences 
that, while the general theory of “derivation” has been steadily 
gaining adherents even from among its original opponents, yet 
“natural selection”—Darwinism “pure and simple”—bas been, and 
is still, losing ground even with those who were inclined to adopt it. 
Huxley “adopts it only provisionally.”* McCosh+ admits that “it contains 
much truth, but not all, and overlooks more than it perceives.” Lesleyt{ 
says, “ All agree that it is true if kept within the regions of variety, but it 
is disputed whether it be true for actual specific differences.” Wallace 
denies its sufficiency in the case of man, and Darwin himself has modified 
his views somewhat in this last edition of the “ Origin of Species ;” further- 
more, he admits “ the existence of difficulties so serious that he can hardly 
reflect on them without being staggered ” (p. 167) ; and that “scarcely a 
single point is discussed on which facts cannot be adduced often appa- 
rently leading to conclusions opposite to mine” (p. 18). Indeed, with 
characteristic candor, he specifies certain ideas which, if proved, would be 
fatal : ‘If it could be proved that any part of the structure of one species 
had been formed for the exclusive good of another species, it would anni- 
hilate my theory” (p. 196). We may, for example, yet learn the use 
which the “ rattle ” and the expanding hood have for the rattlesnake and 
the cobra, but Mivart is inclined to believe they are rather injurious, since 
they warn the prey (p. 50). Another such “fatal idea” is the doctrine 
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that “many structures have been created for beauty in the eye of man 
or for mere variety ” (p. 194). 





now of no direct use to their possessors, and may never have been of any 
use to their progenitors”—a subject which has been well discussed by the 
Duke of Argyll.* 

The theory of natural selection implies that all changes are minute 
and gradual ; and also that only useful structures are preserved and aug- 
mented. Prof. Mivart points out the difficulty of explaining the origin 
of the unsymmetrical form of the flounders, etc. (p. 37), of the limbs of 
animals which, in their earliest and minutest form, must have been mere 
buds or roughnesses, and thus rather impediments to the progress of our 
ancient aquatic progenitor (p. 39). Darwin further admits that “ it is im- 
possible to conceive by what steps the electric organs of fishes were pro- 
duced (p. 184), also that the absence of imperfectly organized forms in the 
lowest strata of the earth’s crust is inexplicable ” (p. 292); and his expla- 
nation of the absence of the transitional forms which must have existed, 
according to his theory of “ minute modifications in time,” between such 
forms as the elephant, the giraffe, the galeopithecus, the bats, and the or- 
dinary quadrupeds, is very unsatisfactory. His theory of rudimentary 
organs, also, is extremely imperfect. He accounts for all such from the 
disuse of previous perfect organs (p. 408) ; but he nowhere hints at the far 


more essential question as to how these original organs became perfect ; | 


for upon his own general hypothesis they must have been rudimentary in 
the beginning. With regret, and after the closest and most sincere exam- 
ination of all his remarks upon this subject, we confess that we have 
rarely seen such an absolute lack of logical argument as is evinced in the 
section upon rudimentary and functionless structures. In fact, the im- 
mense amount of evidence which he has collected does not seem to us to 
bear upon the main point, the origin of species, at all, but only upon the 
preservation of favorable individual variations. 

We have not space for further presentation of our own difficulties or 
those which others have urged against the theory of natural selection, 
and will simply qaote the general grounds upon which Prof. Mivart has 
been led, with no prejudice against it, to regard that theory as playing 
only a subordinate part in the production of new species (p. 21) : 


“ Natural selection is incompetent to account for the incipient stages 
of useful structures. It does not harmonize with the coexistence of closely 
similar structures of diverse origin.” 

“ Certain fossil transitional forms are absent which might have been 
expected to be present ; and some facts of geographical distribution supple- 
ment other difficulties. There are many remarkable phenomena in organic 
forms upon which natural selection throws no light whatever.” 

“Still other objections may be brought against the hypothesis of ‘ pan- 
genesis + which, professing as it does to explain great difficulties, 
seews to do so by presenting others not less great—almost to be the ex- 
planation of obscurum per obscurius.” 


These difficulties, which are set forth with equal cogency and fairness 
in the earlier chapters of the “ Genesis of Species,” have Jed its author to a 
view which he alludes to throughout his work, but presents in detail in 
the chapter entitled “Specific Genesis.” 


“ According to this view, an internal law presides over the actions of 
every part of every individual, and of every organism asa unit, and of 
the entire organic world asa whole. It is believed that this conception 
of an internal innate force will ever remain necessary, however much its 
subordinate processes and actions may become explicable. That by sucha 
force, from time to time, new species are manifested by ordinary genera- 
tion, these new forms not being monstrosities, but consistent wholes. That 


these ‘jumps’ are considerable in comparison with the minute variations | 
of ‘natural selection ’—are, in fact, sensible steps, such as discriminate | 


, , ; - his place, yhat they can. 
species from species. That the latent tendency which exists to these sud. | a ee 


den’evolutions is determined to action by the stimulus of external condi- 
tion.” 


The part assigned to natural selection is stated as follows: 
“It rigorously destroys monstrosities, favors and develops useful varia- 


evolved is more in harmony with surrounding conditions.” 


Professor Mivart has so frankly admitted the essential coincidence of | 
the above view with the one expressed by Professor Owen in 1868+ | 
that we do not hesitate to call his attention to the similar views previ- | 
ously advanced by Professor Parsons, of Harvard University, and by the | 


anonymous author of “ Vestiges of Creation ;’ believing that his own con- 
clusions were reached in entire independence of all of them, as is said of 
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And here our author seems to contradict | 
himself when, upon the same page, he admits that “many structures are 
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The author of the “ Vestiges ” expresses himself as fol- 





Professor Owen's. 
lows: * 

“ My idea is, that the simplest and most primitive type, under a law to 
which that of like-production is subordinate, gave birth to the type next 
above it, that this again produced the next higher, and so on to the very 
highest, the stages of advance being in all cases very small, pamely, 
from one species only to another... Yet, in another point of view, 
the phenomena are wonders of the highest kind, in as far as they are di- 


rect effects of an Almighty will, which had provided beforehand that 
everything should be very good.” 


Professor Parsons} writes as follows: 


“ Suppose the time to have come when there is to be a new creation, 
and it is to be a dog, or rather two dogs, which shall be the parents of all 
dogs. How shall they be created ? The fifth view is, they will 
be created by some influence of variation acting upon the ova of some 
animal nearest akin—a wolf, or a fox, or a jackal—and the brood will 
come forth puppies, and grow up dogs to become dogs,” 

Besides the above, several other authors (Gray,t Argyll $ and Neale!) 
had already hinted at the necessity of admitting the sudden production 
of new specific forms, in some cases at least; and Darwin himself, as we 
shall see hereafter, appears to have a dim idea that something of the kind 
might happen in defiance of natural selection. 

Nothing like direct evidence can be given in support of this theory of 
“specific genesis ;” but the question really is, as stated by Parsons, 
whether, as a provisional hypothesis, it is not, on the whole, less impro 
bable than any other, and open to fewer objections. Those who, like 
Spencer, are unwilling to admit the action of any but known physical laws 
and agencies, may say, and truly, that the supposition of an “innate in 
ternal tendency ” only removes the difficulties one step further back, and 
is at best merely restating the case in a general way ; but little more can 
be said of the theory of gravitation. 


TAYLOR'S FAUST.“ 

Eacn new translation of a great poem, whether or not it does anything 
else, at least is sure to remind us that the world seems never to have 
been able to make up its mind as to whether there be such a thing as real 
translation at all. If,as now and again happens, the translator himself 
does not accompany his work with an elaborate defence of some particular 
theory of translation, aiming to show that it is the only trce theory, the 
critics, at any rate, on their part, greet his performance either with expo. 
sitions of the utter impossibility of really translating poetry out of one 
tongue into another, or with arguments to prove that the translator has 
worked under a false theory, or, if so be he has chosen the right one, has 
worked badly under it, and failed to do anything deserving of the name of 
true translation. “ Translation is travesty,” the French critic says, “‘ The 
French are in the right,” says the English critic, “ to name translation by 
oar word ‘traduction ; and the Germans did as well when they called 
translating ‘oversetting.’” ‘“ Traduttore, traditore,”’ say the Italian 
critics ; and it may be doubted if most poets, not translators, would not 
confess themselves of the same mind as the critics. A man would not be 
over-bold who should say that there never will be translated poet who, 
however much pleased at the thought of a fame spread abroad in lands 
other than his own, will not feel a peculiar satisfaction and a peculiar 
pang in reading that colloquy which took place between Bottom and his 
friends, Snout and Quince, when they were all in the wood together : 


Snout.—O Bottom! thou art changed. What dol see on thee ? 
Botiom.—What do you see? You see an ass-head of your own, do you ? 
Quince.—Bless thee, Bottom! bless thee! thou art translated, 
Bottom.—I see their knavery : this is to make an ass of me. 


But I will not 

Cary Miltonizes Dante; Newman makes of Homer a mere ballad-monger, 
and robs him of strength and noble simplicity ; Lord Derby's “ Iliad ” shows 
care and scholarship, and bas other good qualities, but the fire and nobility 


| of the original—where are they ? “A very pretty poem, but not Homer,” is 
tions, and removes the antecedent species rapidly when the new one | 


what Pope made ; Tasso, in Wiffen’s hands, is Tasso and a Quaker ; Cow- 


| per Miltonizes and Thomsonizes Homer; Chapman makes of Homer an 


out-and-out Elizabethan—and it is a question, Mr. Lowell would say, if 
Chapman did not, at that, leave him more Homeric than any one else who 
ever attempted to take him out of the Greek; what becomes of the ele- 
gance of Virgilin Mr. Conington’s octosyllables? would Mr. Longfellow, or 
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| Proe. Zodl. Soc. of London, Jan, 18, 1861, 

€ »Faust: A Tragedy. By Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. The First Part. Trans- 
lated in the criginal metres by Bayard Taylor.” Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1871. 
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Dr. Parsons, or Mr. Rossetti, or Mr. Cayley say that they had truly trans- 
lated Dante's poem’ or would they say that they had done the best they 
could, and that they had succeeded about as well with the poem as the 
rest of the world did with the title when Divine Comedy was put for 
Divina Commedia? 

These questions and assertions are all familiar as household words, 
and would seem to show with sufficient clearness that the world of poets 
and critics, whatever each poet may think of his own capacity to act 
as translator, has really decided that whether or not a true translation be 
a possible thing, it is at all events a thing that has never yet been done. 
And as for the probabilities that it may yet be done, if one asks among 
the poets and critics about the rules that should govern those who attempt 
translation, or about the ends he should have it in view to effect, 
one finds nothing as to which there is anything like common consent ex- 
cept the vague, imperfectly true, and almost perfectly useless maxim, 
that “ it needs a poet to translate a poet.” Doubtless this maxim is, in a 
way, and to some extent, true; this at least it does—it points to the fact that 
so very much of the charm of poetry consists in the most imponderable 
and intangible and subtle associations of thought and feeling and lan- 
guage, that only a soul disposed by nature to the discovery and keen en- 
joyment of such associations, and a mind skilled and habituated to fitting 
them with speech, can hope to have any success in the translation of most 
kinds of good poetry. But itis a maxim not calculated to be of servicein the 
guidance of any translator's labors, and leaves altogether untouched nearly 
all those considerations which make translating the despair of the frater- 
nity of poets, and the temptation of so many of them individually. 


But despite all this, there will never be an end to translations, for the 
appearance of each new one, distinctly as it may remind us that the world 
of poets and critics believes that translation is of the nature of travesty, 
also bears witness to this other truth—that the world in general wants 
translations, and steadily demands them, and enjoys them without troub- 
ling itself at all about the really perfect translation, or caring much about 
the imperfectness of such as it gets. It is an unhappy insensibility—or a 
happy insensibility ; but so long as people in general get what they re- 
gard as the essentials of a great poem—its greatness of thought and spirit 
and fineness of feeling—they do not much mind if they lose most of the 
prettinesses or even most of the lovely charm which is perhaps most sure- 
ly of the essence of it, as a poem strictly so-called. 

If, in addition to getting the great things, as they judge them to be, of 
this or that great man’s message to the world, they get also more or less 
knowledge of him and of it, considered as a historical figure and a his- 
torical monument—if, for instance, they learn to know the Divine 
Comedy for its imaginative treatment of the spiritual world of the here- 
after ; for its wrath, terror, tenderness, subtlety, purity, intensity ; for all 
of its Francesca and Ugolino, for a certain part of its Beatrice, and for, its 
Dante as there revealed ; for its noble literary style—if, in addition to 
getting this from it, the world in general get from the translated Divine 
Comedy some notion of what medieval Christianity was; what were the 
admired forms of medieval Italian poetry; what Italy and her politics 
were so many hundred years ago; something about this Dante whose 
name is one of the great names among men; why, the world in general is 
going to keep on getting translations made for it, and to give itself small 
concern either with the difficulties or the niceties that perplex the poets 
when in presence of this subject. It is not so puzzling, after all, as some 
have found it, that Mr. Emerson should have made that remark of his 
which has displeased and highly amused the accurate philological 
scholars, and consternated and horrified certain poetical minds. It was 
to the éffect that it is labor lost to acquire languages for the sake of their 
literatures; that a man might as well cross the seas himself for such 
foreign articles ae he should want instead of letting them be brought him 
by ordinary commerce ; that everything necessary to us from foreign 
literatures can be got in translations. This would seem to be doubtless 
true in the case of a poetical mind of the quality of Mr. Emerson’s, which 
may be said to hunger and thirst for the central and eternal truth of 
things, and to have too little appetite for what it perceives to be the ad- 
ventitious and accidental ; or what it thinks—or chooses to think—the ad- 
ventitious and accidental. And these latter are terms which it would 
apply to much that not only the minor and false poets, but to much that 
the true poets would deem to be of the essence of poetry, and not of its 
trappings or coverings. And in another way it is doubtless true, for ob- 
vious reasons, that to people in general translations of poetry are, for 
obvious reasons, as good as the genuine poem dressed in all its beauties. 

Mr. Taylor's translation of the “ Faust” is prefaced by a plea fora version 
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which shall retain the “form ” of the original. This “form” consists in 
the metres and rhymes, he would seem to say, and a version which fol- 
lows the metres of the original as closely as the relation between the 
English language and the German allows, will, he thinks, be a far better 
rendering of the poem than any literal version can be. He would seem 
to hold that a literal version is ipso facto prosaic, and that a metrical ver. 
sion is very likely, in virtue of its metres merely, to be a more poetical 
version than any version in prose. He is even at pains to talk at some 
considerable length of the conservatism of our literary standards, and of 
the underrated resources of English poetry in the matter of dactyls, and 
so on ; as if dactyls and iambs and trochees and al] the reet of them had 
not figured for generations in English literature, and in the text-books 
that teach the art of English composition to boys and girls at school. 
No one would think of denying what Mr. Taylor is strenuous to assert—the 
necessary connection of rhythm with poetry; but there are always multi- 
tudes of people who, asserting this, and having no understanding of its 
meaning, afford proof the most conclusive that to any rhythms or rhymes, 
however elaborate, it is poetry alone that can give the least poetical value. 
“Tf you are literal in translating,’ Mr. Taylor would say, the “ ‘form’ 
vanishes, and ‘no one familiar with rhythmical expression through the 
needs of his own nature’ will say that the form of a poem is of secondary 
importance.” To this the reply of the literalists would be, that the “ form ”’ 
of a poem cannot be said to reside exclusively in its metres, but may with 
far more truth be said to reside in such choice and such presentation of 
certain truths of nature and life as shall make them beautifully affecting, 
and so, instructive while delightful. 


The objection, they would say, to trying to give the superficial form is 
that the difference in languages is such that you cannot at once make with 
two of them the same music and express the same thoughts ; and the temp- 
tation is to sacrifice the thought to the music, while the best result of the 
attempt, except in some lucky instances of very rare occurrence, isto make 
the thought concede a little to the music, and the music a little to the 
thought, so that definiteness of meaning is sure to lose something, is 
likely to lose much, and so also are the sweetness and vagueness of sugges- 
tion sure to vanish away. 

However, we did not intend to be led into any discussion of a question so 
long mooted and so incapable of ‘settlement as we have already admitted 
the question of the best theory of translation to be. In the particular case 
of Mr. Taylor, the comparatively new phase of the controversy which he rep- 
resents we thought it worth while to note. That a foreign poet should be 
so brought over to us that we may regard him as our own; that the 
translator should give us poetical equivalents rather than require us to 
transport ourselves over to tlie foreign poet and adopt his situation ; but 
that the translator should as often as possible give us precisely the.same 
thing that the foreign poet gives his native auditors, and not put us off 
with an English equivalent for the German or Itaiian or French original 
—this is one of the several accustomed views of the translator’s duty, and 
as such may well be allowed to pass without more of fruitless challenging 
and colloquy. Not so, however, as we think, with Mr. Taylor’s variation 
of the general term. This, it seems to us, it will be well for many of us to 
consider carefully. To us, ourselves, it seems to lay inordinate stress upon 
the mechanics of poetry, and to be capable of doing harm. To get men of 
our race and time to think enough about “form” is no doubt very difli- 
cult, and to accomplish it would, no doubt, be very well. But to let our 
selves be bedevilled by intricacies of construction and then talk about 
“art” as some of us do, is as much like caring for “ form” as cutting a 
tree into wooden Nuremberg toys is like saving it alive and working 
with spade and pruning knife in assistance of the elemental forces 
which shape it in accordance with the natural law of its growth. 

Mr. Taylor has spent much labor for some years on this rendering of the 
great poem of his choice, and to our mind he has had a better success 
than any metrical predecessor of his who has attempted the “ Faust” as a 
whole. With Hayward’s prose translation for the sense, and Mr. Taylor's 
for the metres, and for collateral light on numerous passages, the reader 
who knows no German may get as good an idea of the poem as is perhaps 
possible. That he reaily gets the poem gud poem, apart from its metres, 
more fully and surely by reason of Mr. Taylor’s labors in verse than if that 
gentleman had put his translation into prose or had corrected Hayward, 
we do not think ; in our opinion, the poetical translation of “Faust” Mr. 
Taylor hag not brought essentially nearer. But the praise of skilful and 
patient labor certainly belongs to him, and of labor with uausually good 
result. As formerly, it is as poet that he fails, and his translation may 
without unfairness be described as a dilution of Goethe's poetry with poetry 
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of Mr. Taylor’s, but still a good translation of the sense of the original. 
Judged by its author’s intention, it will not be pronounced a success ; but 
judged by the success of others it will be pronounced meritorious, though 
not of a superiority to give it unquestioned precedence. 

Except for its inconvenient size, the volume is admirable so far as pub- 
lishers and printers could make it so; and the translator’s editorial work 
is accurate, full, and helpful. The “ Helena” is to succeed the First Part of 
“ Faust,” which, so accompanied, will have a decided advantage over other 
editions in English. 





INXS BABY.* 

IT is not surprising that a satire so admirably well conceived as this, 
and aimed at abuses so keenly felt and so wide spread, should have at- 
tained a remarkable popularity. Everybody can read it with pleasure for 
the sake of the keenness of its satirical hits and its admirable style, 
although the nature of the grievances discussed and the apparently hope- 
less insolubility of the problems presented are certainly not matters for 
other than the saddest reflections. The condition of the very poor in Eng- 
land—a country which produces more wealth in proportion tothe number 
of its inhabitants than any European country, and yet in which two mil- 
lions of people are said to be, in one way or another, dependent upon char- 
ity for the means of subsistence—is most vigorously depicted in the person 
of Ginx’s baby. That unfortunate child is the thirteenth scion of the 
Ginx family—Ginx being a stout navvy, earning at the best of times 
eighteen or twenty shillings a week, and living in a couple of rooms, the 
lerger of which is something under fourteen feet square. Even at the 
birth of the Baby’s immediate predecessor, Ginx was beginning to find 
himself somewhat crowded for room, and to feel serious misgivings as to 
his ability to feed all the little Ginxes, and he advised his wife that, if she 
were so inconsiderate as to make another addition to a quiver already so 
inconveniently full, he should be obliged to drown it in the nearest water- 
butt. Undeterred by this consideration, number thirteen put in a rash 
appearance eighteen months after number twelve, and Ginx, as good as 
his word, laid instant hands upon his son, and started with him in the 
direction of Vauxhall Bridge, accompanied by a deprecating crowd of 
women and small children, and followed by his wife’s lamentations. He 
is met a few yards from his own door by a philosopher of the Malthusian 
school, who has no practical suggestions to offer as to the disposition of 
the child, but who enquires with a sad gravity how Ginx could reconcile 
it with his conscience to become the father of “ such a monstrous number 
of children as thirteen.” The conundrum is too much for Ginx’s limited 
intelligence, but the question is taken up by a stonemason who stands by 
—a sort of Methodist “local preacher,” who puts very well the case of the 
ordinary instincts of humanity against the philosophy of repression. Ginx, 
meanwhile, delayed for a moment by the talk, goes on in the direction of 
the water until he is stopped by a “ Sister of Misery,” to whom he consigns 
the child on her promise never to return it tohim. Thereupon the baby 
is taken to a convent, where its mother visits it twice a day for the pur- 
pose of nursing it, and where it becomes the pet and plaything of the 
nuns, who conceive the idea of bringing up the boy among them as a saint. 
Very soon, however, the religious scruples of the sisters, on the one side, 
and the obstinacy of that “ low-class heretic,” Mrs. Ginx, on the other, 
come into abrupt collision. 

Will not heretical milk fatally prejudice the future sanctity of the 
child? isthe question which occurs to the too scrupulous mind of Sister 
Pudicitia—and as a precaution she proposes that the mother shall be daily 
signed with a sacred sign before she is allowed to take her child. But 
Mrs. Ginx’s creed, though a short one, is held with unflinching tenacity. 
As its primary article, she “ believes in God, giver of bread, meat, money, 
and health,” and, as corollaries, “in the Church of England, in heaven 
and hell,” and hates “ Popery, priests, and the devil.” To the sign of the 
cross she objects that she “couldn't sleep with them things on her,” and 
prefers to abandon all care of her child rather than submit to it. She 
spreads the story of her grievances, however, and it is not long before the 
“Protestant Detectoral Aseociation,” hearing of this new encroachment of 
“the beast with seven heads,” sends an agent to Mrs. Ginx to get the full, 
true, and particular account of her wrongs. He has been told that “the 
child was carried off from his mother’s bedside in broad daylight by a 
nun, accompanied by two priests and a large body of Irish ;” and, though 
somewhat disappointed to find the case not precisely as represented, finds 
that it “looked bad enough, and might be made worse. It was the very 
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case for the Protestant Detectoral Association.” A writ of habeas corpus 
is obtained with some difficulty, and the baby is produced in court, en- 
veloped in a blanket embroidered with little crosses and carried in Sister 
Pudicitia’s arms. It is so clearly shown that the father gave away the 
child, and has no desire to reclaim it, that the nuns are allowed to 
carry it home in triumph. Their victory is a costly one, however, Their 
windows are broken by a mob, and, worse than all, their very souls are 
wrung by the irreverent way in which the baby himsel!, unmindful of all 
proprieties, ejects the “ consecrated pap” on which they feed him overa 
chasuble in which they wrap him on the occasion of “ laying him on the 
steps of the altar,” in order that he may “ assist’ at the Mass offered for 
his preservation. They give him up, therefore, voluntarily, to the “ De 
tectoral Association,” and that body prints placards and calls monster 
meetings in order to decide what shall be done with the * Great Protestant 
Baby.” A kind-hearted duchess provides fine linen for the child, and he 
ia presented to the meeting assembled in “ Philopragmon Hall,” lying in 
a cradle, and with his six-weeks-old head resting, not too comfortably, we 
may suppose, on a Bible. His new friends are unable to come toa mu- 
tually satisfactory conclusion as to the disposition to be made of him 
From the Baptist who thinks the first thing to be done is to “ rebaptize 
him in a sufficient quantity of water,” to the radical Mr. Ogle who thinks 
a good secular education should be provided for him, there is no interme- 
diate shade of opinion which does not insist upon a hearing and a practi 
cal concession. The debate is long and stormy, and the baby gets bungry 
and cross. No member can be found who is willing to carry it home with 
him to his wife, and it is hurriedly handed over to a strange woman who 
volunteers “ for love of the cause” to give it temporary shelter. 
three hours afterward, the “ Great Protestant Baby "is found by Police 
man X. shivering on a doorstep, with only a copy of the 7imes by way of 
covering. It is presently recognized to be Ginx’s baby, and the Detec- 
torals are put as nearly to the blush as nature permits. They recover 
themselves, however, and the child is made again the subject of a public 
demonstration. Another Bible and more clothes are provided, thirteen 
hundred odd pounds are subscribed for his support, and during frequent 
meetings which are held in the course of the ensuing year—meetings 
whose expenses are paid out of the funds collected for the child—he is not 
only made to do duty as a great anti-Popery panacea, but it is pretty 
nearly unanimously decided that, when he is of an age to be taught, he 
shall receive a strictly secular education during school-hours, but that for 
the remainder of the day he shall be visited in turn by preachers of all 
sects, and instructed by them in their various and peculiar tenets. 


Two or 


But this is no sooner happily settled than a bill, presented by the per- 
son to whom tlie child has been in the interval assigned, so disturbs the 
harmony of the meetings that a quorum is never thereafter to be ob- 
tained, and both the cause and the baby suffer from neglect. The latter 
is discarded by his nurse and thrown upon the parish. The state of the 
poor-laws is severely satirized in the history of the fight between two ad- 
joining parishes, each of which desires to get rid of the child and to foist 
it upon his neighbor. The baby, whose pedigree, as a half-wit in the 
alms-house remarks, “goes back for three hundred years,” and “ began 
with Poverty out o’ Laziness in Queen Elizabeth's time,” is wrangled 
over, neglected, and almost starved, until a lucky accident again discovers 
his parentage. He is at once restored to the unlucky Ginx, who, being 
on the point of emigration, is by no means pleased to see him, and who, on 
the eve of sailing, deposits him on the steps of the Radical Clubhouse and 
leaves him to his fate. Sir Charles Sterling, a kind-hearted but not over- 
practical philanthropist, brings him into the Club, where he furnishes the 
immediate topic of various talks on the subjects which he suggests. 
Among other things, Sir Charles proposes that Government should charge 
itself with the emigration of a million or two of its superfluous popula- 
tion, and asserts that “ but for human selfishness we might hope for an 
Utopian era—when, while it should be ruled that, if aman would not work, 
neither should he eat ; there should also be brought home to every man 
the poorer, or weaker, or less competent brother. I never expect to see _ 
that. I do hope to see the men of greatest ability pay more generously 
for the privileges they enjoy. The best policy for them, too. The better 
the condition of the general community, the better for themselves. You 
cannot alarm me with epithets. But these views are happily not essential 
to the support of the emigration policy.” The baby, meanwhile, over 
whom so many people are perplexing themselves, grows up under the 
patronage of the Club; and, though taught nothing at all, is kept pro- 
vided with food and clothes. Arrived at tolerably advanced boyhood, and 
growing tired of alternate petting and snubbing, he helps himself to some 
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of the Club forks and spoons, and decamps at the very time when Lord 
Manalhagys, the political economist, has just established,in his place in 
Parliament, “ that there is no necessity for the interference of Government 
in the case of Ginx’s Baby or any other babies or persons. The lucid and 
decisive statement of the Secretary for the Accidental Accompaniments of 
the Empire has shown how impossible it was for the Imperial Government 
to take part in a great seheme of expatriation ; how impolitic to endeavor 
to affect the ordinary laws of free movement to the colonies.” 


The after-history of Ginx’s Baby is but brief. Leaving the shelter of 
the Radical Club at fifteen years old, he tries in vain to take care of him- 
self. “ Wherever he went, the world seemed terribly full.” There was 
no room for him in the ranks of honest trade, “and even the thieves 
to whom he gravitated were jealous of his accession, because there were 
too many competitors already in their department.” 


Lounging one night on Vauxhall Bridge, the historian of lis unfortu- 
nate career was startled by the sudden splash of a human boly into the 
“T did not then know what form it was that swilled down below 
the glistening current. Had I known that it was Ginx’s Baby, I should 
perhaps have thought ; ‘Society, which in the sacred names of Law and 
Charity forbade the father to throw his child over Vauxhall Bridge at a 
time when he was alike unconscious of life and death, has at last itself 
driven him over the parapet into the greedy waters.’ 

“ Philosophers, philanthropists, politicians, Papists, and Protestants, 
poor-law ministers, and parish officers—while you have been theorizing 
and discussing, debating, wrangling, legislating, and administering— 
Good God! gentlemen, between you all, where has Ginx’s Baby gone to?” 


water. 


Recent Repubdlications.—The honor of a fifth edition which has been 
bestowed on Prof. Pumpelly’s “ Across America and Asia” will not be 
thought unmerited by those who have read this entertaining book of 
travels. We trust, indeed, that the author is only beginning to find his 
audience, now that his work—with text unabridged and illustrations pre- 
served—is issued by Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt in a cheaper dress, which is 
still good enough and handseme enough for all but the fastidious. As 
our review of it must be tolerably fresh in the minds of most of our readers, 
we need only call attention to the reduced price which now brings it within 
the reach of almost any one desirous of owning it. The same house con- 
fers another favor upon the reading public by its cheap edition of Taine’s 
“Italy ” (Rome and Naples, Florence and Venice—two volumes in one), a 
book of travel not surpassed of its kind, whether or not we wholly agree 
with the art-judgments of the author, or think it fortunate for the School 
of Fine Arts in Paris that it forced M. Viollet-le-Duc to yield his profes. 
sorship to M. Taine. What every reader may, however, thoroughly enjoy 
is M. Taine’s style, and his descriptions both of works of art and of scenery ; 
and for a small sum one may now make of him a guide and companion in 
four of the most interesting cities in the world. 


We spoke in our last volume of the merits and demerits of Rawlinson’s 
“Manual of Ancient History,” the former by far outweighing the latter. 
It is now reprinted by Messrs. Harper & Bros., and from its authority and 
its method will be found of great utility as a handbook of reference and 
as an aid to historical enquiry. Almost every page contains an enumera- 
tion of the best sources of information on the subject under notice, and 
this alone would be of the highest value to students, even if the outline 
which it supplements were less excellent than it is. The Harpers have 
added to their hitherto complete edition of Tennyson's “ Poetical Works ” 
his recent “Songs of the Wren,” with Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s musical ac- 
companiment—the libretto, as in most cases, being a good deal inferior to 
the music. They have also issued the first volumes (The Gospels, 2 vols., 
and Acts of the Apostles) of the revised edition of “ Barnes’s Notes,” on 
which the lamented author had been engaged nearly to the time of his 


death. The volumes are well printed and neatly bound, and illustrated 
with numerous woodcuts and maps. The remainder of the series is in 
press. 


Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. republish, in a style resembling that of their 
uniform edition of Grace Aguilar’s works, “ The Heir of Redclyffe” and 
 Heartsease,” each in two volumes; and we presume that they intend to 
follow it with other of Miss Yonge’s tales, of which the first is perhaps 
the best known 

No one volume of the Hans Christian Andersen series which Messrs. 
Hurd & Houghton are publishing in their always clear and handsome 
manner will exceed in interest for the nursery the full duodecimo (532 
pp.) called “ Stories and Tales.” It opens with the elassic “Picture Book 








without Pictures,” and then come nearly eighty stories of various lengths, 
and all of the quality which have made Andersen the favorite of both 
children and parents. Together with the “ Wonder Stories told for 
Children” already issued, it embraces the whole of the author’s shorter 
and lighter pieces. 

The “Reign of Law,” by the Duke of Argyll, has been reissued, we 
believe from the English plates, by Messrs. De Witt C. Lent & Co. It is, 
we need hardly say, an authoritative treatise, which every one must con- 
sult who is interested in the discussion of the origin and variation of 
species. 

It is twenty-six years since Professor Longfellow, then a young man, 
published his “ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” when European literature 
was a locked treasure to most people, and translators were just beginning 
to fumble at the wards. The key turned slowly, and only to a favored 
few was revealed a glimpse of the riches within. We remember well 
what pleasure the book brought with its strange foreign flavor ; how we 
“sucked at the flagon,” and relished the change from plainer fare. The 
spirit and grace of the renderings, the skilful analyses of the introductions, 
combined to give it permanent value, and from that day to this it has 
held its place as a standard of reference and quotation. The revised edi- 
tion just published by Messrs. Porter & Coates includes 137 pages of new 
matter carefully prepared. This supplement, whose only fault is in being 
a supplement and not an incorporation with the original book, opens with 
“The Hava Mal,” a singular fragment of Icelandic verse. This “Sublime 
Discourse of Odin” is a series of wild rhythmical apothegms, full of bar- 


barous wisdom : 


** Praise the day at eventide ; 
The wife when she is dead ; 
The sword when thou hast proved it; 
The maid when she is married ; 
Ice when thou hast crossed it; 
Ale when thou hast drunken it. 


**In wind cut thou firewood, 
In wind sail the ocean, 
In darkness woo a maiden, 
For many eyes has daylight.” 


“Small are the sand grains ; 
Small are the water drops; 
Sma)!], human thoughts: 

Yet are not these 
Each of them equal. 
Every century bears but one man.’ 


The next department, Danish poetry, contains the beautiful hymn, 
“ Sorrow and Gladness,” written by Kingo, and translated by Mrs. Howitt. 
A brief Swedish chapter follows, then the German, which is unusually 
rich and full; Brooks, Bayard Taylor, Leland, Dean Trench, and Cath- 
erine Winkworth being numbered among the translators. Here we find 
“The Cherubic Pilgrim,” by Angelus Silesius, the mystic poet of the 
seventeenth century. Next in order comes the Dutch—represented by a 
single peem—*“ The National Song,” by Hendrik Tollens ; then the French, 
full of charming things, among which we note Mrs. Wistar’s renderings of 
Alfred de Musset, and Cary’s delightful version of Bellau’s “ April.” The 
Italian portion opens with the quaint ‘‘ Lover and Lady ” of Ciullo d’Al- 
camo, written in the twelfth century, a dialogue after the fashion of our 
own “ Nut-Brown Maid.” The translation by Rossetti is admirable and 
graceful. Mr. Howells contributes some capital work to this department. 
The chapter on Spanish poetry gives portions of two of Calderon’s dramas, 
and several beautiful versions by Mr. Bryant. A couple of Gil Vincenti’s 
lovely songs from the Penbngenes close the supplement and the book. 
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Merchants and Bankers’ Almanac for 1871 .............--..++.++ ..(New York) 2 00 


Naphegyi (Dr. G.), Ghardaia : Adventures in the Desert of Sahara PAT ee 
G. P. Putnam & Sons) 
Pearson (Emily C.), Gutemberg and the Art of Printing. . (Noyes, H Holmes & Co.) 2 
Phelps (Miss E. 8.), The Silent Partner: A Tale... ......... sgood &Co.) 1 
Pilgrim Society Celebration at Plymouth, Dec. 21, 1870, swd. “A wil ams &Co.) 1 6 
Seemuller (Mrs. A.M. C.), Reginald Archer: A Tale... . J.R. Osgood & Co.) 2 
Southworth (Mrs. BR. D. E. N. ), Cruel as the Grave : A Tale. (T. B. Peterson ern hs Bron) 1 
Stodart (Mrs. J. R.), Married Life of Albert Diirer ........... -- Games Miller) 


ee Ne are TT a (E. es oecs; 40 
The Sisters o (ie i i i ma le I i Git P. Putnam & Sons 
Trade Cirenlar Annual for i871 .......... ws oso... (Leypoldt, Holt & Williams) 2 50 
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Dictionaries and Works of Reference, 











PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Copious and Cri- | YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An English-Greek Lex- 


tical English-Latin Dictionary. By William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the “ Clas- | icon. By C. D. Yonge. With many New Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, 
sical Dictionaries,’ ‘*Curtius’s Greek Grammar,’ “The Student’s Hume,” and Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of 
‘*Greece,” “ Old and New Testament Histories,” etc.; and Theophilus D. Hall, | Words in Attic-Greek Prose, by Charles Short, LL D., Professor of Latin in Co 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. To which is added a Dictionary of | lumbia College, N. Y. Edited by Henry Drisler, LL.D, Professor of Greek in 
Proper Names. 8vo, sheep extra, $6. (Just ready.) j Columbia College, Editor of ** Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” ete. 


8vo, sheep extra, $7. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, 


relating to all Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Edited by Benjamin 


ANDREWS'’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. Founded on the. 
larger German-Latin Lexicon of Dr. Wm. Freund. With Additions and Correc- 
tions from the Lexicons of Gesner, Facciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. Royal 8vo, 


sheep extra, 98 Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institation of 
+ 0. 


Great Britain; and Revised for the Use of American Readers. 8vo, cloth, $3; 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Containing an Account of champ, O. 
; the Principal proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to eluci- ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE. The Englishman's 
date all the important Points connected with the Geography, History, Biography, | Greek Concordance of the New Testament ; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connec- 
Mythology, and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Romans, together with an Account of | tion between the Greek and the English Texts; including a Concordance to the 
the Coins, Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Values of the same. Proper Names, with Indexes, Greck-English and English-Greek. 8vo, cloth, $5. 


Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $6. = > ‘ - 
FOWLER'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The English Language in its 


ANTHON’S SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. A New Clas- | Elements and Forms. With a History of its Origin and Development, and a full 
sical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geography. | Grammar. Designed for Use in Colleges and Schools, Revised and enlarged, By 
Partly based upon the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. William C. Fowler, LL.D., late Professor in Amherst College. Svo, cloth, $2 59. 


By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Revised, with numerous Corrections and Additions, by | LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. — Based 


Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $5. on the German Work of Francis Passow. With Corrections and Additions, and 


the Insertion, in Alphabetical Order, of the Proper Names occurring in the prin- 


ANTHON’S SMITHS DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. A Dic- | 
| 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D., and — » - tom green 
| MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CYCLOP.EDIA OF ACAL 
Tilustrated by numerous Engravingson Wood. Third American Edition, carefully | . , PE£DIA OF BIBLICAL, 
revised, and containing also numerous additional Articles relative to the Botany, 
Mineralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, 
sheep extra, $6. 


cipal Greek Authors, by Henry Drisler, LL.D. Royal Svo, sheep extra, $6. 


Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Rev. John M'‘Clintock, D.D., and 
James Strong, 8.T.D. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be completed 
in about Six Volumes royal Svo, of about One Thousand Pages each. Vols. 1, 


II., and III., comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The remaining vol- 


ANTHON’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- | umes are in progress. Price, per volume, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half-morocco, $8. 
ARY. A Latin-English and English-Latin Dictionary, for the use of Schools. | MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative Grammar 
Chiefly from the Lexicons of Freund, Georges, and Kaltschmidt. Small 4to, | of the Anglo-Saxon Language, in which its Forms are illustrated by those of the 
sheep, $3 50. H Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High- 

German. By Francis A. March, Professor of the English Language and Compara- 

ANTHON’S RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEX- | tive Philology in Lafayette College, Author of ** Method of Philological Study of 
ICON, A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the German- | the English Language,” ‘‘ A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” etc. Crown Svo, 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. By Rev. Joseph Esmond Riddle, M.A., | cloth, $2 50. 


and Rev. Thomas Kerchever Arnold, D.D. First American Edition, carefully re- | WARCH'S ANGLO-SAXON READER 
vised, and containing a copious Dictionary of Proper Names from the best sources. 
By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Royal 8vo, sheep extra, $5. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
with Philological Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. By Francie A. 
. March. Svo, cloth, $1 50. 

CRABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS. English Synonyms, with copious |, ROBINSON'S GREEE[LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. A 
Tilustrations and Explanations, drawn from the best Writers. By George Crabb, Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. By Edward Robinson, D.D., 
M.A., Author of the ** Technological Dictionary and the ‘“* Universal Historical LL.D., late Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary 
Dictionary." 8vo, sheep extra, $2 50. F N.Y. Royal Svo, cloth, $6. 





SS” HARPER & BROTHERS will send either of the above books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States on 
: receipt af Prive. 
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NEW LAW BOOKS. 








BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


Have in Press and in Preparation : 


1. Ram's Science of Legal Judgment. A 
Treatise designed to show the Materials whereof and 
the Process by which Courts construct their Judg- 
ments. With American Notes and an Appendix. 

@ Edited by John Townshend, Esq. 


2. Abbott’s Practice. An Introduction to 
Regular Practice under the Codes of Procedure, By 
Austin Abbott, Esq. 


3. Dicey’s Parties to Actions, A Treatise on 
the Rules for the Selection of the Parties to an Action. 
By A. V. Dicey, Esq., of the Inner Temple. With 
American Annotations. 


4. Waterman on Trespass. A Treatise on 
such Wilful Actionable Wrongs to Persons or Pro- 
ap as fall within the denomination of Trespass. 
sy W. Thomas Waterman, Esq. 


5. Kerr on the Law of Fraud and Mistake, 
as Administered in Courts of Equity. With full 
Notes of American Decisions. By Orlando F. 
Bump, Esq. 


6. The Annotated Railroad Laws of the 
State of New York. With Notes and Judicial Deci- 
sions to all the Acts or Sections. 1 vol. 8vo. 


. Elwell’s Law of Insanity; being a Digest 


with the Leading Cases in full. By John J. Elwell, 
M.D., and member of the Cleveland Bar. 


= 


8. Customs, Revenue, and Navigation. An 
Analytical Digest of the Laws of the United States 
relating thereto. With Practical Notes and Com- 
ments. By Stephen G. Clarke, Esq. 

9. A Treatise on Extraordinary Remedies : 
Error ; Certiorari ; Mandamus ; Prohibition; Quo 
Warranto, etc. By Geo, W. Searle, Esq. 

10. A Comparison of the Common and Civil 
Law Systems as embraced in the Jurisprudence of 
the United States. By Judge William Archer 
Locke, 

11, Blatchford’s U. S, Circuit Court Reports, 
Vol. VIL. Reports of Cases in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the Second District. By the 
Hon. Samuel Blatchford, Judge. (Will. soon be 
ready.) 

12. Benedict's U. 8. District Court Reports. 
Vol. HI. Reports of Cases in the Southern and 
Eastern Districts of New York, and Selected Cases 
from the other Districts. By Kobert D.' Benedict, 
Esq. 

13. Sedgwick on Statutory and Constitutional 
Law. New edition. A Treatise on the Rules which 
govern the Interpretation and Application of Statu- 
wry and Constitutional Law. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. New edition. With Notes. By Arthur &, 
Sedgwick, Esq. 

14. Townshend on Slander and Libel. New 
edition. A Treatise on the Wrongs called Slander 
and Libel, and on the Remedies for those Wrongs. 
By John Townshend, Esq. 

15. Hill on Fixtures. The American Law of 
Fixtures. A new edition. By John W. Hill, Esq. 


16. Wigram on Wills, An Examination of the 
Kules of Law respecting the Admission of and Ex- 
t insic Evidence in aid of the Interpretation of 
Wills. From the last London edition. With copious 
American Notes. By Theodore W. Dwight, LL.D. 

17. Daly’s New York Common Pleas Reports. 
Vol. 111. Reports of Cases in the Court of Common 
Pleas for the City of New York. By Chas. P. Daly, 
LL.D., First Judge. 

18. A Digest of all the English Cases relating 
to the Law of Letters Patent. 


19. A Digest of the Law of Railways. 
20. Cyclopedia of Legal Eloquence, Wit, 


Humor, Anecdote, ete. 


p@™ Also, several other valuable Legal Works to be 
announced hereafter. 


te" Catalogues of our own Publications, and General 
Catalogues, sent upon application. 
BAKEK, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW PUBLISHERS AND LAW BOOKSELLERS, 
(6 Naseau Street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. 

Translated into English Verse by Bayard Taylor. 
PART SECOND, COMPLETING THE WORK. 
Uniform with Longfellow’s Dante and Bryant's Homer. 
1 vol. imperial 8vo, $5. The Poem complete, 2 vols., 

cloth, $10; half-calf, $20. 


No translation of the Second Part of ** Faust *’ has here- 
tofore been published in the United States. The four or 
five English versions were produced before the German 
critics had discovered the true key to Goethe's meaning, 
and they therefore give a very inadequate representation 
of the original. None of them reproduce the great rich- 
ness and variety of the German metres, or are accompa- 
nied with notes which satisfactorily explain the more dif- 
ficult passages of the poem. 


Mr. Taylor's translation is the only one which com- 
pletely gives the form of the original, and which also con- 
tains those illustrations which the reader necds in order 
to follow Goethe’s grand design. The Second Part has 
often been looked upon as a sealed book to most readers ; 
but, since the true interpretation has been discovered and 
is generally accepted in Germany, the time has arrived 
when the stores of Beauty and of Wisdom contained in 
the work should be made accessible to all who appreciate 
the passion and pathos of the First Part. 


IT. 


TOPICS OF THE TIME. 
Br JAMES PARTON. 
DB, Finks heck cctiecsedbdedee bessente scan $2. 


Uncle Sam‘s Treatment of his Servants, The Yankees at 
Home, Congressional Peccadilloes, International 
Copyright, Our Roman Catholic Brethren, How 
Congress wastes its Time, The Clothes Mania, Log- 
Rolling at Washington, Our Israelitish Brethren, 
Correspondence of Napoleon Bonaparte, The Govern- 
ment of the City of New York. 

Many of the papers in this volume relate to some of the 
most important questions now claiming public attention, 
while all of them are of timely interest, and are treated 


with the fulness of research and the pungent force of 
statement characteristic of Mr. Parton. 


III. 
REGINALD ARCHER. 


By the Author of ** Emily Chester,” “ Opportunity,” ete. 
1 vol. 12mo, $2. 


This new story, from one who has twice before enlisted 
the eager interest of the reading public, promises to attract 
unusual attention. It is characterized by the same in- 
tensity of power and purpose that so strongly mark the 
other writings of this gifted author. 


Iv. 
THE SILENT PARTNER. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Author of ‘‘ The Gates 4 jar,” 
** Hedged In,” etc. 
es kad ndéukennen devas escageel $1 50. 

Like the previoys stories of Miss Phelps, * The Silent 
Partner "’ possesses a dramatic_and absorbing interest for 
all readers, while its graphic and thoughtful presentation 
of some evils of the present labor system, as developed in 
the experience of factory operatives, gives it a deeper and 
more commanding claim to public attention. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
Boston, 
Late Ticknor & Fields, and Fields, Osgood & Co. 
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NEW STANDARD BOOKS 


SUPPLIED BY 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


. THE SCHOOLS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Containing the History, Development, and Present 
Working of each description of English School for 
the Industrial and Poorer Classes. By George C. T. 
Bartley. 1 vol. large 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, with 12 
illustrations, $10 50. 


. THE HONEY BEE: Its Natural History, 
Physiology, and Management. By Edward Bevan, 
M.D. Revised, enlarged, and illustrated by William 
A. Minn. 12mo, plates, cloth, $5 25. 


. TREATISE on the Physical Cause of the 
Death of Christ, and its Relation to the Principles 
and Practice of Christianity. By William Stroud, 
MD. Second edition, with Appendix containing 
letter on the subject. By Sir James Y. Simpson, 
Bart, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $3. 


. THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE AND ART (1871), exhibiting the most 
important Discoveries and Improvements of the 
Past Year. i16mo, cloth, with portrait on steel, 
$2 50. 

THE METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS 
OVIDIUS NASO. Translated in English Blank 


Verse, by Henry King, M.A. 12mo, cloth extra, 
$5 25. 


_— 


vo 


) 


~ 


or 


NEARLY Reapy: 


1. Professor Jowett’s Translation of Plato's 
Dialogues, with Analyses and Introduction. 4 vols. 
large 8v«-, cloth, $22 50. 


2. Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry, 
Lord Brougham. Written by Himself. Vol. I. in 
8vo, with portrait after Lawrence. To be completed 
in 3 vols , each $8. 


i) 


. Darwin’s Descent of Man. Complete in 2 
vols. 12mo, with woodcuts, $12. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


THE 
Annual of Scientific Discovery ; 
OR, 
YEAR-B00K OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART, 
FOR 1871, 


Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in Mechanics, Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Biology, including 
Zobdlogy, Physiology, and Botany—Mineralogy, Geology, 
Geography, Antiquities, etc., together with a list of recent 
Scientific Publications, Obituaries of eminent Scientific 
Men, etc. Edited by 


JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
Professor of Physics in Harvard University, assisted by 
W. R. NICHOLS, 


Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 


12mo, cloth, price $2. 


This volume embraces a record of a vast number of 
remarkable discoveries, important facts—curious, enter- 
taining, and highly instractive—for the Farmer, the Me- 
chanic, the Merchant, the Lawyer, the Physician, the 
Statesman, the Clergyman, the Scieutific Man, the Artist, 
the Teacher. And no School, no Academy, no College, no 
Town, no State, nor any well-seleéted private libiary, 
should be without this work. 
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Just PUBLISHED. 


The Romance of the Charter Oak; 
A PICTURE OF COLONIAL TIMES. 
BY 
WILLIAM SETON, ESQ. 


Two vols. 12mo, cloth, bevelled, $4. 


In the production of this work, Mr. Seton has at once 
taken his place in the front rank of American writers of 
fiction. ‘The Romance of the Charter Oak” is not quly 
a charming novel, but it is, besides, a valuable contribu- 
tion to history. His narrative fascinates by its very sim- 
plicity and naturalness. Itis, we believe, the first of a 
series of Historic Novels, which, judging from the au- 
thor’s ability and research, will afford instruction and 
entertainment to a large number of readers. 





P. O'SHEA, Publisher, 27 Barclay Street. 





NOW READY. 
Eclectic Magazine 


OF 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 


Embellishment—M. Gambetta. 


I. Philosophy, Psychology, and Metaphysics.—North 
British Keview. 
II. The Ring and the Book.—St. Pan's. 
Ill, The Late Solar Eclipse.—Cornhil! Magazine. 
IV. Spain and her Revolution.—Cornhill Magazine. 
Y. The Dark Wood. By William Morris.—Fortnightly 
Review. 
VI. Three Days with the Franc-“ireurs.-London 
Society. 
VIL. Mirabeau.—Temple Bar. 
VIIL. Patty. Chapters V. to X.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
IX. The Meaning of the Prussian Triumph.—Fortnight- 
ly Review. 
X. Remembrance. A Poem. From the French of Alfred 
de Musset.---Fraser’s Magazine. 
XT. The Monastery of Sumelas.—Fraser’s Magazine. 
XI. Tea.—Chambers’s Journal. 
XIII. Convivial Pauperism —St. Paul's. 
XIV. Modern Fortunes.—Spectator. 
XV. In Memoriam. Mark Lemon.—London Society. 
X¥VI, M. Gambetta.-—The Editor. 
XVII. LITERARY NOTES. 
XVIII. FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 
XIX, SCIENCE. 
XX. ART 


XXL VARIETIES, 


TERMS OF THE ECLECTIC: 
Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; two 
copies, one year, $9: five copies, one year, $20. Agents 
wanted to get up clubs. Address 


E. R. PELTON, Publisher, 
108 Fulton Street, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 


COURT. By Victor Cousin. Translated by Mary L. 
Booth. 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1 25. 


THIODOLPH, THE ICELANDER. A Ro- 


mance. From the German of“ The Baron de la Motte 
Fouqué. 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1 25. 


UNDINE;; or, The Water Spirit, and Sintram 
and bis Companions. From the German of “ Fried- 
rich de Ja Motte Fouqué.”’ 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 75 cts. ; 
cloth, $1 25. 


THE. ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE: Being 
that of Albert Direr. Translated from the German of 
“ Leopold Schefer,” by Mrs. J. R. Stodart. Revised 

& edition, with Memoir. 1 vol. 12mo, paper, 75 cents; 
cloth, $1 25. 


For eale by all Booksellers, 
upon receipt of price. 


JAMES MILLER, Pvstisuer, 
647 Broadway, New York. 
FRANCIS EMMINS, 
New and Second-hand Books, 
No. 80 NASSAU ST., 
New York. 


Sent per mail, post-paid, 








Catalogues issued monthly and sent gratis on application. 


In PRESsB: 


ON THE NATURE OF THINGS 
{ (De Rerum Natura). 


From the Latin of Lucretius. 


By CHARLES FREDERICK JOHNSON. 
With Introduction and Notes. 


l vol. crown 8vo, handsomely printed. Price, in cloth, 
$2; half-calf, extra, $3 75. 


*,* As the first edition will be limited to a small num- 
ber, orders in advance of publication are solicited. 


. 


DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


451 Broome Street (West of Broadway), New York. 
THE AMERICAN CATALOGUE 


AND 


Trade Circular Annual for 1871. 
NOW READY. 


In one volume, royal 8vo, 780 pages, with 6 illustrations, 
half bound. Price, net, $2 50... 


Contains an Alphabetical and Classified Catalogue of 
Books published in the U.S. in 1870; List of the prinei- 
pal books published in England; Summary of American 
and English Literature, and Progress of Science in 1870; 
List of Works of Reference for the Trade and Book- 
buyers; American Publishers, Alphabetical and classified 
according to Specialties; Merchandise Register, with re- 
ference to leading Wholesale Firms; American and Eng- 


tion of Establishments; Arts and Trades; Valuable Re- 
cipes ; How to prepare Manuscript and Read Proofs; Key 
to Modern ‘** Noms de Plume;*’ Obituary; Complete 
Price Lists of Publishers and Manufacturers, and Miscel- 
laneous Literary and Trade Information, 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
Leypoldt, Holt & Williams, 
PUBLISHERS, 
25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New Publications. | 
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THE BEST EVENING PAPER. 


NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER, 


PUBLISHED aT 2, 8, 4, AND 5 O'CLOCK. 


One year, invariably in advance... ...$9 00 
Six months, in advance......... Pe ee 
Three montha, in advance.......... -.. 228 
Per month, in advance.......... . . 0% 


Single copies, for sale everywhere, at 3 cents. 





Terms of Advertising in Daily. 
Advertisements, Leaded or Displayed, on First, Second, 
and Fourth pages, 10 cents per line each insertion. 
Local Items, on Editorial page, before Business Notices, 
25 cents per line agate measure, each insertion. 
Business Notices, 20 cents per line each insertion. 
Notices after Money Article, or in Editorial columns, 30 
cents per line, agate measure, each insertion. 

Advertisements on Third page, Leaded or Displayed, 15 
cents per line each insertion, 

G2 All advertisements charged tor the space they occu- 
py, on a scale of 14 lines to an inch 

Ge" No advertisement inserted in any part of the paper 
for less than 75 cents first insertion. 


NEW YORK SPECTATOR. 





lish Novelties of 1870; Biographical Sketches ; Descrip- | 





ON THE GENESIS OF SPECIES. By St. 
George Mivart, F.R.S. With Illustrations, €2. 


“This work abounds in the fruits of extensive and ac- | 
curate knowledge; the singuiar honesty of its reasonings 
and illustrations inspires the highest degree of confidence 
in his statements; and in his manly and generous appre- 
ciation of Mr. Darwin, even when he comments most se- 
verely on his ideas, he always shows himself ‘a foeman | 
worthy of his steel.’""—New York Tribune. | 


“Tn no work in the English language has this greatcon- | 
troversy been treated at once with the same broad and 
vigorous gush of facts, and the same liberal and candid 
temper. ‘Ihe range and depth of Mr. Mivart’s learning 
are as conspicuous as that unvarying courteousness of 
tone which we have by no means been used to meet with 
in most phases of the same stripe.""—Sufurday Review. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mit- 
ford, Second Secretary to the British Legation in 
Japan. With Ilusirations drawn and cut on wood by 
Japanese Artists. 2 vols. crown Svo, $5. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 





63 Bleecker Street, New York. 








desires to change his situation. He is an excellent rene- 


ral scholar, a Republican, and has first-class recommenda- 


tions. A moderate salary expected. Address “ ASSIST- | 
ANT,” care of the Nation, Park Place, New York. | 


BOOK-BUYERS. 


Send for Catalogue of INTERESTING, USEFUL, and 
SCARCE BOOKS added to the Stock in hand of 


FRANCIS EMMINS, 





| 





80 Nassau Street, New York. 


An Assistant Editor of a New York journal | 


The Cheapest Reading, 
The Best Weekly, 
The Largest for the Price. 
TELEGRAPHIC, 
PERSONAL, 
LITERARY, 


POLITICAL, 
LocaL, 
COMMERCIAL, 


Its News, Market Reports, Financial Review, and E:l- 


torials are made up from the New York Commercial Ad- 


vertiser, the leading evening paper of the country, the 
oldest, best, and most reliable journal published in the 
United States. 

In the columns of the Spectator will be found matter 
interesting and instructive to the farmer and his family. 

Its Financial, Commercial, and Market Reviews will be 
full, complete, and satisfactory to merchants and business 
men, 

Especial attention is to be given to that department 
which will be most attractive to the ladies. The Latest 
Fashions, Household Miscellany, Stories, Poetry, etc., for 
the home circle. 

Its Editorial Matter will be found fresh and sparkling, 
bold in tone, spicy in matter, accurate, coneise, and read- 





Terms of Subscription. 

i A SUE: CE PUI 5 cnis 500 crtetesines<semiuons $1 
10 Copies, ONE YEAT........ceccccecerccrerercvecscecoes 9 
20 copies, one year, one address............0065 eeeees 16 
40 copies, one year, one address... ....... cece eee eee: 30 


—_— 


Terms of Advertising In Weekly. 
Published on Thursday. 
One month, or 4 insertions, 10 cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
Three months, or 13 insertions, § cents per line each inser- 
tion. 
Six monthe, or 26 insertions, 6 cents per line each inser- 


tion. 
One year, or 52 insertions, 5 cents per line each insertion. 


Advertisements must be received by 3 o'clock on Wed- 
nesday to ensure insertion. 


Be particular and direct all orders, 


HUCH J. HASTINGS, 


Corner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New York. 





Weekly papers copying the above Prospectus, and send- 
ing us a marked copy, will be entitled to a copy of the 


Spectator for one year. 
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A. ‘DENHAM & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 
RARE 
STANDARD, anp 
VALUABLE 


ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 
17 MURRAY STREET, 


(Near Broadway), New York. 


Priced and Descriptive Catalogues 


sent, free of charge, to any address. 


Just PUBLISHED: 


‘MEMOIR OF CEORCE HOLLAND, 
THE VETERAN COMEDIAN. 


With Dramatic Reminiscences and Anecdotes, 


Beautifully printed. Fine Portrait, etc. Edition only 
200 copies. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, $3. 
T. H. MORRELL, 


78 Nassau Street. 





RARE AND VALUABLE 


London Books 


BOTH 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Suitable for Public Institutions and Gentleme:’s Private 
Libraries, in all departments of Literature, 

Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 61. A Descriptive and 
Priced List of a collection of Rare and Curious as well as 
Userul and Valuabie Books, mailed gratis tu any address 


on application, 
THE OLDEST AND CHEAPEST IM- 
PORTING HOUSE, 
Establirhed 1810, 
Importations by Weekly Steamers. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
LONDON, AND 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
for sale at prices annexed and forwarded 

ou application: 

Madden (Richd. R.), The History of Trish 
Periodical Literatrre, from the End of the Seven- 
teenth to the Middle of the Ninereenth Century: its 

ss of Ke- 


The following 


Onwgin, Progre-s aed Rerults With Notices 
murkable Versonsa connected with the Pres= in Ire- 
laud during the past Two Centuries. 2 vols. large 
8ve, new cloth. Lond., 1867. $4. . 

The Seven Curses of London, By James 
Greenwood, the ** Amateur Casual."’ 8vo, new cloth. 
Lond. I’'p 46. $2 


London Characters, and the Humorous Side of 
London, Svo, new cloth. Lond. With upwards of 
80 illustrations, Pp. M4. $2. 
The Terrible Sights of London, 
Love in the Midst of Them. ty 
Sve, new cloth. Lond, Froutispiece, pp. 500. $2. 
The Literature of Society. By Grace Wharton. 
With an Intredactory Chapter on the Origia of Fic- 
tion. 2 vols. Sve, cloth. Lond , 1862. $2 50, 
American and Italian Cantatrici; or, A Year 
at the Singing Schouls of Milan. 8vo, cloth. Lond., 
1867. $1 
Kelly (W. 
Vradition and Folk-Lore. 


$1 
ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. 


PRICED CATALOGUE No. 19 


Thomas Archer. 


F.), Curiosities of Indo-European 
8vo, cloth. Lond., 1863 


Just issued, and will be forwarded free to any address. 


Address 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
DEALEn IN OLD AnD New Books, 
7 Astor Place, N. Y. 


and Labours of 





NOW RRADY. 


I. 


GHARDAIA; 
oR, 
NINETY DAYS AMONG THE BNI MOZAB. 
BY 
G. NAPHEGYL. MD., A.M, 


Author of the “Album of Language,” *‘Among the 
Arabs,”’ etc. 


i: PI he a ins cnaenasdicisncsiind $1 75. 
II. 
THE SISTERS OF ORLEANS. 
A TALE OF RACE AND SOCIAL CONFLICT. 


By a New Author. 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 





IN DAYS: 
An Important and Valuable Work. 


THE EARTH; 
A Descriptive History of the Phenomena of the Life of 
the Globe. 


BY ELISEE RECLUS. 


A FEW 


Translated from the French. Profusely ijlustrated with 
plain and colored maps and engravings. 


In 2 volz. royal 8vo, $10. 


This elaborate work has been produced at very large 
expense, but our arrangements with the English pubiish- 
ers enable us to publish it at a moderate price. 





PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND RELI- 
CION, 
By PROF. JOHN BASCOM, 


Author of * Principles of Psychology, A2:thetics,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


—» 
G. P. PUTNAM & SONS 
Y. M. C. A. BUILDING, 


zB OO K S, 
NEW AND ois. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD AT FAIR PRICES. 
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SABIN & SONS, 
Bookeel'ers and Importers, 

84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
22 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


J. 





Rookbuyers who desire to receive a monthly Catalogue 
of Old and New Books, a List of New English Publica- 
tions and a Repository of Notes and Queries, will be kind 
enough to furni-h us their pames, and a specimen of the 
~ American bibliopolist * will be sent free on appheation. 
Subscription to the * American Bibliopolist.” printed on 
fine toned paper, $1; the same, printed on cheaper white 
paper, 36 cents per annum. 

‘The February and Maich Nos, combined are now ready. 
They contain a Catglogue of Miscellaneous English 
Works, and include a chuice Jot, selected from a late im- 
portation, 


J. SABIN & SONS 
Are About to republish De Brys’ Illustrated Edition of 
HARIOT’S VIRGINIA. 
All the plates will be carefully reproduced. Only a few 
copies will be printed, price $25 
SED FOR THE NEW MONOGRAM ALBUM. 
The best, most complete, and cheapest book of the kind 
extant. Price, in cloth $750; in portfolio, $6 50. 
en Abridgmeut of the Monogram Album (Embracing 
a complete set of Monograms, examples of Crowns, 
Ciphers, and Alphabets) will be ready shortly. Price, in 
cloth, $1 5v. 
OWEN JONES’ GRAMMAR OF ORNAMENT. 
$28. 





THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
EDITED BY 


T. HECKER. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 


I. UNIFICATION AND EDUCATION, 
II. THE CROSS. 
Ill. THE HOUSE OF YORKE. 
IV. SAUNTERING. 
V. SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ, 
VI. DION AND THE SIBYLS. 
VII. ECROPE’S FUTURE. 
Vili. BISHOP TIMON. 
1X. GUALBERTO'S VICTORY. 
X. OUR LADY OF LOURDES. 
XI. OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBORS. 
XIL. gn ees HIGHER EDUCATION.— 


REV. I. 


THE WARNING. 

WRITING MATERIALS OF TIE AN. 
CIENTS. 

DONA FORTUNA AND DON 
NERO. 

ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIST. 

LETTERS FROM ROME, 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


XIIT. 
XIV. 
XV. DI 
XVI. 
XVIL. 
XVIII. 
Single copies, 50 cents; $5 per year. 
Newsdealers. 


For sale by all 





The Catholic Publication Society, 
LAWRENCE KEHOR, 


9 Warren Street, 
A DEFENCE OF HOLY ORDERS 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Including the Statutes, Documents, and other evidence 
attesting the validity of Anglican Orders. With a tac- 
simile of the Record of Archbishop Parker's Cun-e- 
eration, Photozincographed. Printed in Latin and 

English. Edited by the Rev. T. J. Bailey. Folio, 

cloth, price $15. 

“I know of no treatise on the Orders of the Fnglish 
Churc. that can at ali take the place of Mr. Bailey's noble 
work. Itis simply invaluable.”"—I, Williams, Bishop of 
Connecticut. 

“This work is aluxury for the Library, and a most va'u- 
able supplement to all that has been written on the Orders 
of the Church of Fugland.”’—A. Cleveland Coxe, Bishop 
Western New York. 

‘The * Defence of Holy Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land’ isa timely »nd valuabie vbook.”—Wim. Crossweil 
Deane, Bishop of Aloany. 

“ A copy of this work shou'd be in the hands of every 
Bishop. aud in the Library of every Church, College, and 
‘theological Seminary in our Jand.’—George F. seymour, 
Provessor of Keck siastical History, General ‘Theolo; gical 
Naaioess, New York. 

~ Of this invaluable work, as av instrument of light and 
power tu the advancement of the Catholic unity. we know 
not how to speak without seenung oversanguine. We be- 
speak fur it a place in the brary of every Bishop and 
Priest, College, and Seminary in the Jand.”’—Church 
Journal. 

‘Mr. Bailey bas, with almost superabundant pains, 
given us not only the whole documentary account (rom 
the Lambeth Reyisters, both in Latin aud bugli-h, but 
also a Photezincographic fac-simile of the documents 
the meselves.”"—Saturday Review, 

*We owe thanks to Mr. Bailey for this handsomely 
printed and great effort to lay the case fairly befure For- 
eign Churches.” —Guardian. 

The whole sum and substance of the controverry upon 
Anglican Orders ir arranged with documentary proot m 
the : sixty-five tohe pazes of the English portion of this 
beautiful Monogram,’’—Church Keview, 


POTT & AMERY, 
COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


New York. 








Not the cheapest, but the best illumi- 
patiog vil ever made. Dues not take fire 
| or expiode if the Jamp is upset snd 
stra broken. Over 10,000 tamilies continue 
to use it, and no accidents of any de- 

OIL. ecription, "ae or iudirectly, have oc- 
curred from i : 
Oil House of Charlies t’ratt, ‘Established 1770, New York. 
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